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THE COUNCIL AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
DUDLEY MILES 

A year spent in considering the progress of English-teaching in 
this country leads to discontent. We who are charged with instruc- 
tion in the use and enjoyment of our mother-tongue are filled with 
zeal for our cause. We show a commendable fertility in devices for 
improving the product of our daily efforts. Many of our number 
with admirable patience investigate problems arising from what 
we teach and how we teach. Yet one who ponders over the present 
state of our subject is filled with discontent. 

This feeling of dissatisfaction may be traced to two facts: first, 
as practitioners in the classroom we are not agreed upon the goals 
it is most desirable for us to attain; second, although we peruse our 
professional periodicals, we do not know what is really established 
about the teaching of English. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the first item. What is our judg- 
ment about the goals of English teaching? Anyone who has served 
on an English committee knows that we are not agreed on the pur- 
poses of English instruction. From rules for the use of the comma 
to objectives in character-training through literature, there is hard- 
ly any proposition that is offered for approval that does not become 
a subject for sharp debate. A member of the National Council 
once made an exhaustive research into this lack of agreement. He 
found a thousand different aims, each of which is considered essen- 
tial by a quarter of our profession. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
judgments he secured did concur on one aim, thus giving it first 
place among all the aims that English teachers should achieve. 
And what was that aim? Was it skill in communicating one’s 
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thoughts clearly by means of language? No! Was it power to gain 
enriching experiences from literature? No! It was “the ability to 
spell correctly without hesitation all the ordinary words of one’s 
writing vocabulary.” 

Another investigator tried to find out what elements in student 
themes are considered most important by able teachers of compo- 
sition. He discovered that such teachers were most diverse in rat- 
ing the actual themes handed in by the boys and girls. They disa- 
greed also about the importance of unity in composition or the 
worth of a story written in short, choppy sentences. They were in 
pretty close accord on style. Take a simple idea, such as “The 
pony quieted down.” There seems little opportunity in such a 
thought for a flight of Fourth-of-July oratory. Yet if the phraseol- 
ogy were “stepped up” so that the idea was expressed in this ornate 
fashion, “Our charger eventually regained his composure,” these 
experienced raters of student writing united in putting that version 
second or third in a scale of thirteen levels of merit. 

Remember that these reports of divergence of opinion are not 
taken from the unconsidered remarks of novices. They are found 
in scientific studies, which were based on the deliberate judgments 
of experienced, skilful, professionally minded teachers. Is it not 
safe to conclude that as a body we teachers in the classroom do not 
know the true purposes of our endeavors? 

A similar state of confusion has been found among the leaders. 
In fact, one of the high officials of our Council has tabulated the 
essentials prescribed in the progressive courses of study over the 
country. She hoped to discover thereby the minima set down for 
mastery. What are the results? She learns that these committees, 
composed of the most prominent teachers in their respective com- 
munities, who have deliberated long and thoughtfully in framing 
the curricula, differ widely on the minima that should be pre- 
scribed. No item except business letter forms and the punctuation 
of quotations appears in even half of these courses. Obviously the 
leaders in English in this nation do not agree on so important a 
matter as the bare essentials in our field. We must conclude that 
English teachers by and large do not know the specific purposes 
that should be our indispensable guides. 
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The second reason for discontent with our progress is that we 
do not know the established facts about the teaching of English. 
Take as illustration a common situation. You read the English 
Journal diligently. You fall eagerly upon the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research the moment it arrives. You pass sleepless nights 
until the yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation are off the press. In short, you peruse professional publica- 
tions with avidity. One day you meet a fellow-teacher and talk 
over some problem of high-school reading. At first you feel proud 
of yourself, for you mention some study which you think impor- 
tant but which he hasn’t read. The next moment you are dashed, 
astonished, bowled over. He tells you of a professor in the New 
Atlantis University whose experiments for eight years have attract- 
ed the attention of experts. You have not read a single one of his 
contributions. This common situation has its comic aspect, doubt- 
less, but fundamentally it is a serious state of affairs, for our ig- 
norance of established fact gives rise to confusion of opinion— 
confusion of opinion in those very matters in which it is vital that 
we have harmony in practice and point of view. Unity cannot arise 
in a group like ours, composed as it is of zealous and independent 
practitioners, from the imposition of any dominant authority. If 
it ever comes, it will arise from a comprehension of research into 
the interests and powers of students and the usefulness of the mate- 
rials of study. This comprehension is not easily acquired. It in- 
volves not merely acquaintance with research but a just estimate of 
the significance of particular contributions of research. Men who 
try to keep abreast of developments, men who have in their files 
most of the studies that seem to them significant, tell me that it has 
become well-nigh impossible for any one person to evaluate the 
various researches into so complex an endeavor as teaching Eng- 
lish. Even to gather them together requires industry. To compre- 
hend their meaning, to see their exact bearing on the diversified 
phases of our daily exercises in the classroom, is becoming pro- 
gressively more difficult. 

This brings me to one of my deepest convictions: We English 
teachers need to know research. We ought to have at our disposal 
the significant results of scientific investigations. In fact, we can- 
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not find our way along the path of progress without stumbling into 
the ditch or wandering into bypaths, unless we have an evaluation 
of these studies. 

Let me explain what I mean by the necessity of evaluation. 
One impression that I gain from perusing sundry researches is that 
anything can be taught if one concentrates on that element. For 
example, two investigators read in the report of our classical friends 
that pupils who studied Latin acquired a wider English vocabulary 
than those who did not study Latin. Thereupon they felt very 
much like a rookie fireman in our town. During his course of train- 
ing he took part in extinguishing a fire. He had to climb a long 
ladder with the flames leaping out of the windows and licking at 
his feet. Then he had to make his way along a series of window 
ledges several stories above the pavement. After some singeing he 
escaped with his life. As he turned away from the scene he was 
heard to exclaim, ““There must be some easier way of earning ¢ 
living!” Like him, these English teachers wondered whether there 
were not an easier way of learning English words than to spend 
four years on a dead language. They accordingly subjected some 
of their students who were in Latin classes anyway to an intensive 
study of English words for four months. At the end of that time 
they discovered that the experimental group had increased their 
vocabulary by 6.9 words for every hundred they already knew, 
while another similar Latin group increased their vocabulary by 
only 2.2 words per hundred. Evidently if pupils study words they 
will learn words. 

Perhaps you think we need no ghost come from the grave to 
tell us that. Let us therefore take a second case. This second in- 
vestigator attacked the problem of comprehension in silent reading 
in high school. He used a test which measured depth of compre- 
hension in the same manner that parts of an intelligence test do. It 
was therefore assumed, even by experts in measurement, that the 
gains made by the pupils during the twelve weeks of intensive 
training would be very moderate. Methods in educational meas- 
urement are not refined enough to reveal much growth in intellec- 
tual stature in twelve weeks. The results showed, indeed, that in 
some classes the pupils actually registered losses in comprehension. 
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The training and testing had bored them to the point where they 
retained little of the first fine flush of enthusiasm. In other classes, 
however, the pupils in the course of three months gained from six 
to ten months in the ability to read with exactness. It seems pretty 
clear that this result was achieved only because the teachers of 
those classes maintained interest at a high point. Apparently, then, 
even in a matter so intimately related to the pupil’s mental life as 
comprehension in silent reading, training can under favorable con- 
ditions increase the ability of certain types of student very mark- 
edly. 

From these and similar investigations it is a fair inference that 
by appropriate methods pupils can be taught anything within their 
capacity. It does not follow that we can teach everything. Here 
comes the necessity of selection. Evaluation of the materials of in- 
struction is obligatory. We need to know what powers and skills 
must be developed and under what conditions they can be devel- 
oped. We shall never find the answer merely by inviting the opin- 
ion of experienced teachers. Opinion will always remain conflicting 
and confusing. What we should have, wherever possible, is estab- 
lished fact. 

In determining what has been established and what needs yet 
to be established we must resort to expert guidance. For example, 
in the two investigations just cited, what has actually been proved? 
Can the vocabulary of pupils who have never taken Latin be in- 
creased by the same methods and to the same extent? Was the un- 
foreseen gain in comprehension in silent reading due to the engag- 
ing personality and zealous activity of those particular teachers? 

’r was it due to the past history of the pupils in the experiment? 
Or was the result such that any teacher who follows the methods 
can attain it? Another question would relate to the permanence of 
the acquisitions. Can they become a lasting part of the pupil’s 
equipment? Will he go forward to establish these habits and de- 
velop abiding interests in these activities? Or will he after this par- 
ticular spurt drop back to his original level because of some ob- 
scure nervous organization? 

Still another point for expert inquiry would be, will these pow- 
ers unfolded during longer or shorter periods of intensive drill ac- 
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tually function in other fields of study? One experimenter has 
found that in her school the boys and girls were taught the items of 
acceptable English fairly well. At least, they were able to apply 
what they learned to the writing which they handed in to the Eng- 
lish teacher. But they did not apply these rules to the writing 
which they handed in to the science teacher. Perhaps you have 
heard of a similar state of affairs in your part of the country. This 
experimenter did find it in hers, but after working a year or two 
she was able by means of individual instruction and co-operation 
among departments to arouse in those particular students a sense 
of responsibility for the matters which the English department 
taught. Thereafter they wrote carefully in all their papers and 
notebooks. They abandoned the lesson-learning attitude about 
English requirements and habitually applied the standards of good 
usage. 

Obviously here is one of the perennial problems of the English 
teacher: How can he equip his students with genuine habits of ex- 
pression, not mere fleeting notions of incorrect usage? One re- 
searcher has arrived at the conclusion that young people cannot be 
taught to write. A supervisor in our town does not go so far. All 
he maintains is that the English department cannot teach them to 
write. You observe that he has the courage to stir up a hornet’s 
nest every once in a while. In fact, he proposes that all English de- 
partments be abolished and that the ordinary duties of the English 
teacher be discharged by the members of every other department. 
The study of co-operation referred to a moment ago seems to indi- 
cate that the English teacher is needed to elucidate the principles 
of expression and to provide really effective assimilative drills. The 
question remains, Is this experimenter’s solution generally applica- 
ble? If so, what are the essential conditions for its success? Here 
again we shall need further experimentation and expert evaluation. 

Let me give one further illustration of the pitfalls of hasty gen- 
eralization and the need of guidance from specialists in this field. 
One investigator tried to discover how best to diagnose the needs 
of a student in composition at the beginning of the term. He found 
that error-recognition and proofreading tests did not serve the pur- 
pose. A pupil might make a high score on the tests and yet intro- 
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duce into his writing the same errors which he had corrected on the 
tests. A good many teachers jumped to the conclusion that such 
drills serve no useful purpose. One of them, blessed with an ex- 
perimental turn of mind, decided to gather evidence. She used 
these drills, not as measuring sticks but as teaching devices. She 
employed them to clarify the pupil’s notion of the fundamental 
errors in sentence structure. The drill was concentrated in three 
weeks, and with that group of pupils was effective. That is, they 
did not make those particular errors in the theme which was writ- 
ten at the end of the period to measure their attainments. It seems 
to be true that as devices for assimilating principles of sentence 
structure such drills have a very definite value. This experience 
shows not only how important it is for teachers to know about sci- 
entific investigations but how essential it is for moot points to be 
further investigated, and for all of us to have expert evaluations of 
the findings. 

This contention might be supported in every field of English 
study. The application of the criterion of social usefulness to Eng- 
lish usage or the building of a curriculum for English expression, the 
employment of the criterion of the interests of pupils or their men- 
tal age as a basis for selecting books for class study and home read- 
ing—these and other fields of investigation would just as aptly 
illustrate the necessity for teachers to know what educational re- 
search has to contribute to the solution of classroom problems. 

If you have followed me thus far, you will probably assent to 
two statements: first, we do not, and in fact cannot be expected to, 
know all the significant studies in our field; second, we very much 
need to know the significant studies. We need to know how they 
will aid us in our daily work. How can this lack be supplied? As I 
view the situation, it is the duty of the National Council to meet 
the demand. The Council, as the only nation-wide organization of 
English teachers, owes this service of enlightenment to its mem- 
bers. 

The present is the time to undertake this service. The center 
of interest in educational circles is now shifting. For some years it 
has dwelt on the measurement of classroom products. Today it is 
hovering over the materials of instruction. The curriculum engages 
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the attention of students of education in every section of the coun- 
try. Scientific studies for the most part have a direct bearing on 
what the pupil should study and at what stage of his progress he 
ought to study it. If English curricula in the different cities and 
states are to keep pace with revisions in science and mathematics, 
the Council should gather together and make available the results 
of research in this field. The report should not be drawn up for 
technical students but for the workaday teacher. In those parts 
which would guide graduate schools of research the language 
should be simple enough to be understood by those unacquainted 
with the refinements of statistical procedure. It should bring out 
into the light of common sense the bearing of each study and each 
problem on the exercises of the classroom. 

The Council is competent to produce such a summary, for we 
have within our own number experts acquainted with the crucial 
questions in English, with the methods and pitfalls of educational 
research, and with the actual practice and everyday needs of the 
classroom teacher. We could draw up a summary of investigations 
containing critical evaluations of research already completed and 
dependable outlines of essential research yet to be made. Whether 
we do produce it depends on you. If you, as the leading English 
teachers of this nation, urge, support, and demand a critical evalua- 
tion of scientific studies, the National Council will do its best to 
supply that demand. 





THE ESSAY OF TODAY 
SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Confronted with the task of defining the novel, you might do 
much worse than say that a novel, as a rule, is something that is 
written by a novelist. The generality of mankind is not very well 
informed on the laws of plot, character, situation, and the inner 
life; but we know Dickens, Tolstoy, and William Dean Howells 
when we see them. Similarly, it is possible, in the absence of a 
thorough acquaintance with the textbooks from Aristotle down, to 
define drama as something written by a dramatist, and poetry as 
something offered for sale by a poet, and a picture as something 
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committed by a painter. People will understand, and nine times 
out of ten will not go astray. 

But now look at the essay. Among a dozen writers brought to- 
gether by Odell Shepard in Essays of 1925," I find one United States 
senator, three journalists, two or three journalists who have at- 
tained the dignity of publicists, one poet and novelist, one literary 
critic. In the dozen names I find just two which at first sight con- 
note the essay; they are E. S. Martin and Zephine Humphrey. 
This is not intended to suggest that there is anything in the Consti- 
tution of the United States or in the jurisdictional rules of the es- 
sayists’ labor union to prevent anybody from trying his hand at 
Montaigne’s trade. That there is no such labor organization in this 
particular field is precisely the point with which I have set out. 
Freedom from every sort of restriction on immigration from other 
domains of literature has characterized the essay almost from the 
beginning. It is particularly true of the contemporary essay. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Shepard foresees an air of bewilderment on 
his reader’s face, and he hastens to explain. It appears that he 
really holds much more rigorous views on the essay than the pres- 
ent writer does: 

Really excellent humorous writing is hard to find in the magazines of the 
year. What is more important, there is little play of mind for its own sake, lit- 
tle amiable and graceful trifling of the kind inherited by English writers from 
Charles Lamb. ... . I may as well record that one man at least, while read- 
ing his way through the non-fictional prose of recent magazines, has often 


sighed for more frequent oases of urbane and civilized laughter, little zones of 
leisure remote from the drum-fire of argument. 


Plainly, Mr. Shepard feels that topics like government regula- 
tion of business, or prohibition and the Ku Klux, or international 
peace, or the career of William J. Bryan are not essay topics. It 
simply happened that 1925 was a poor year. If better essays had 
been made in 1925 he would have collected them. 

What is this ideal essay form which Mr. Shepard has only ap- 
proximated in the absence of the real thing? It is the thing which 
Addison and Charles Lamb wrote. It is the thing which Christopher 
Morley has in mind when he says, in his introduction to the first 


* Hartford, Connecticut: E. V. Mitchell. 
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series of Modern Essays,’ that “the essay is a mood rather than a 
form.” It is the thing which others have in mind when they speak of 
the essay as “meditation.” It is the aggregation of qualities of 
which most of us think when we think of the essay, though we 
would turn pale at any peremptory request to define the word. It is 
the short expository prose that is informal, urbane, tolerant, pedes- 
trian, reverent, quietistic, tentative, concerned with spiritual or 
emotional values or translating physical circumstance into personal 
values—Mr. Morley’s “mood.” It is intuition, speculation, reverie, 
whimsy, and in every instance easy going. What the essay, as we 
usually conceive it, must never do is kill its subject. The essayist is 
a man who does not know where he is going, but is happy to be on 
his way. Or if he does have some dim sense of the compass direc- 
tions, he is never in any haste to get there. The essay suggests; but 
if you don’t quite see the point it does not make much difference, 
and if you disagree there are no bones broken. After all, “What 
know I?” said the Frenchman who first essayed the essay. So, in 
true essay fashion, we come back right to where we started from, 
after a pleasant little promenade. The essay, as we think of it with- 
out attempting to define it, is the sort of thing Addison and Elia 
were so good at turning out. 

What this popular impression does is to beg the question— 
which, in the true essay spirit, we are of course at liberty to do. But 
if you say only Addison and Lamb, you will have to dismiss per- 
haps the greater part of your modern essays and a very important 
number of the Pioneers and the Founding Fathers of the essay. 
What is the first example of the essay with which the high-school 
student is confronted? If the fashions in secondary school English 
have not greatly changed since the war it would still be the Essay 
on Milton. Perhaps the student has had a touch of Elia; but he has 
met him as an isolated tidbit in the Dissertation on Roast-Pig, asa 
reading “selection,” and not as an example of the essay. Perhaps 
the student has met Addison, but by way of the Roger de Cover- 
ley Papers; and unless secondary-school psychology has changed 
greatly, a paper is not often identified as an essay. The boy and the 


* Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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girl are first directly aware that they are traveling in essay land 
when they meet Mr. Macaulay on Milton. 

Take, then, Thomas Babington Macaulay and test him by the 
popular specifications laid down previously, specifications drawn 
from our vague but clinging belief of what an essay should be. It 
will emerge that Macaulay, one of our super-essayists, is pretty 
nearly everything that an essayist should not be. He is not exactly 
urbane. He is not—to put it mildly—tolerant. He has no “mood,” 
unless by mood you mean iron convictions. And on the formal side 
Macaulay of the swelling organ tones and of the magnificently 
wrought sequences is not what you would call the ambling wayfarer 
or the felt-slippered dreamer in the easy chair. Macaulay knows 
where he is going before he starts out, and he knows every minute 
of the day that he is on the right road. If Montaigne was an essay- 
ist, then Macaulay ought not to be one; yet, unfortunately for our 
peace of mind at the present moment, he is. That is why we cannot 
say that something is an essay because it is written by an essayist. 
Macaulay was not an essayist. Emerson is reputed to have written 
essays; but how many of us think of Emerson as an essayist? 

But if a definition, or a stab at a definition, is unavoidable, then 
one might reverse Christopher Morley, and say, certainly on the 
basis of the modern essay and with fair reason on the basis of the 
entire history of the essay, that the essay is a form rather than a 
mood. The essay is a short piece of expository prose, and that is as 
far as we can go. Mood is often present, though, far less frequently 
in the modern essay than in the earlier record. But mood is not an 
essential part, if definition is suited to data instead of data to defi- 
nition. And even if you insist on mood you cannot insist on the 
mood of Addison, of Elia, of Max Beerbohm, or Hilaire Belloc in 
his gentler phases, of the late Samuel McChord Crothers—in whom 
we have just lost the Addison of our own day—of Mr. Morley him- 
self when he is alone at home in Paumanok with old Thomas Burton. 
You must allow for, and give entry to, other moods: to Ches- 
terton when he is writing about capitalists and vegetarians; to Bel- 
loc when he is writing about modernists; and to H. L. Mencken. 
Why is not the editor of the American Mercury represented in the 
anthologies? Because he calls his essays Prejudices? Allowing for 
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historical changes in vocabulary and reticence, Mr. Mencken is not 
much more prejudiced against Methodists than Macaulay was 
against Tories, than Ruskin was against the industrial system, or 
than Chesterton is against this same system. Mr. Mencken, I can- 
not help feeling, is the victim of established notions among the an- 
thologists. His urbanity, tolerance, quietism, lack of self-confi- 
dence, and gift for understatement do not exactly leap to the eye. 
But by the definition of the essay as a short prose piece he belongs. 
He has written some very noticeable short pieces. And incidental- 
ly, there is a prudential reason. If you refuse Mr. Mencken admis- 
sion to the anthologies for the use of high-school and college youth, 
he will bust right in, despite the Polizei, and carry your student 
youth off with him. 

It is, then, with the contemporary essay as it has been with the 
essay at all times, only much more so. The essay can be, and is, 
anything and everything. You cannot define the essayist as some- 
one who doesn’t know too much about anything but is willing to 
try. In that case you would have to deport W. C. Brownell, who 
can be easily convicted of knowing a great deal about literature, 
and Frenchmen, and the American scene in general. You would 
have to deport William Beebe because he knows altogether too 
much about the jungle and the sea and the people who go down to 
both. You would have to deport Santayana. From nearly every 
collection of American essays you would have to exclude the late 
Stuart P. Sherman, because in respect to American literature and 
American tradition Stuart Sherman knew. And on the other hand 
you would have to expel an entire host of younger and very young 
writers whom as a matter of fact you often include in your an- 
thologies. As against Brownell, Beebe, Sherman, who would be dis- 
franchised from the essay on the ground of knowing too much, some 
of the young men might well qualify. But the difficulty is that al- 
though they sometimes do not know very much, and are thus en- 
titled to write essays, they are not willing to wait and try. Because 
of their irritating refusal to say “What know I?” or “Perhaps,” or 
“Toes it not then seem?”—because of their insistence that they do 
know and are going to tell you whether you like it or not—they 
would, by the mood and meditation test, be excluded. And yet 
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there they are. They have written fine short pieces and must be 
reckoned with. 

The essay, then, as we find it today in America—which in- 
cludes, of course, the British Isles and the Dominions—is in theme 
and spirit everything. If Mr. Shepard had looked hard enough for 
the year 1925 he would have found a few essays in the Montaigne- 
Addison-Lamb tradition to make a juster balance against the arti- 
cles on government regulation and Ku Klux, without excluding the 
latter. Other editors have been more successful. Mr. Morley, of 
course, was never in such danger. Starting out with a strong emo- 
tion for Addison and Lamb, his problem was the opposite one: to 
give adequate recognition to the younger writers of essays who will 
not be put off with urbanity or abstract speculation or a timid ques- 
tioning of life. They want to speak about the visible, social, politi- 
cal, financial, sexual world about them. Mr. Morley went some 
distance in admitting a piece on Mussolini in his second series of 
Modern Essays, published after three years. By 1924 the world 
had made such progress away from the inner life to the hard ex- 
ternal facts that even the essay had to take note and come out now 
and then from the ivory tower. 

In going part of the way to meet the modern world the essay of 
Addison and Lamb has not made a surrender of itself. It has only 
consented to take up residence by the side of the essay which is not 
Addison or Lamb, but a speech by President Coolidge, a study of 
the international temper by Alfred E. Zimmern, a study of the 
frontier influence in American life by Professor Turner. These 
three articles I find in McCullough and Burgum’s excellent collec- 
tion, A Book of Modern Essays,* by the side of such “truer” essays 
as Stuart P. Sherman’s “What Is a Puritan?” and the “ideal” es- 
say: Galsworthy on “Castles in Spain,” Kenneth Grahame on 
“Day-dreams,” A. Clutton-Brock on “Friendship,” and Meredith 
Nicholson on “The Cheerful Breakfast Table.” So in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s compilation, Adventures in Essay Reading,‘ you 
will find among the modern representatives Le Baron Briggs, Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn and Wu Ting Fang busying themselves with con- 
* Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
‘Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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crete problems in the company of Samuel McChord Crothers and 
Agnes Repplier and G. K. Chesterton embodying the more tradi- 
tional type. 

The perfect state would be, of course, where the traditional 
type of essay did more than live in neighborhood with the modern, 
concrete, militant article or chapter; where the old urbanity and 
reverie borrowed something of the new iron and “‘punch,” and lent 
something of its own easy grace to the two-fisted newcomers. And 
that frequently happens. There is charm as well as edge in Charles 
Merz’s study of our new filling-station civilization in his piece on 
“The Once Open Road” in the McCullough and Burgum collec- 
tion. There is charm as well as bite in Robert Littell’s ‘““Let There 
Be Ivy” and ‘Pigskin Preferred” in Warner Taylor’s Essays of 
the Past and Present.’ On the other side of the line, Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers has shown that a training in the earlier spirit of the 
essay does not immunize one against the gift for satire. His last es- 
say on “The Literary Slums,” in the Atlantic Monthly, will testify 
to his ability to rub in the salt where it will do most good. Agnes 
Repplier knows how to bring the older method to the exploitation 
of modern instances. 

And thus you will find the modern essay, in the sense of time, 
representative of the history of the essay of all time, either in a 
blend of qualities or in the pure example. We have young essayists, 
in this country and England, who can write essays of first-class 
criticism and write other essays of pure whimsy. I have in mind in 
this country the aforesaid Robert Littell, and on the other side of 
the ocean, J. B. Priestley, in the latter of whom there is obviously 
an exceptional talent at play. John Burroughs and William Beebe 
are in the tradition of Walden. On his own level I find Walter 
Pritchard Eaton’s nature essay maintaining the amateur tradition 
in which the English-speaking world has been so rich. In the es- 
says of the late Frank Moore Colby, the spirit of Montaigne has 
come to life again, though expressing itself at times in the staccato 
of modern times. For a striking combination of the old humane 
background with the modern energy and vocabulary, for a combi- 
nation of urbanity and acid, it will more than repay the student to 


* Harper and Brothers. 
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consult the essays of Elmer Davis. For the essay of pure whimsy 
reinforced by extraordinary observation and colored with tender- 
ness there are the several volumes of Robert Cortes Holliday, in 
whom, at every reading, I catch the ring of genius; he certainly has 
earned his place in the entourage of Charles Lamb. The essay, 
which very soon after its beginning grew to be anything and every- 
thing, from sermon to dream, from epigram to pamphlet, has its ex- 
amples among our writers today, in the pure type of every genre, 
and in almost every blend. 

And as all the forms of the essay have survived, there has sur- 
vived also—and to my mind that is of far greater importance—the 
spirit of the essay, asserting itself in every form though in varying 
degree, and with but few exceptions. To say that there is a single 
thing which may be called the spirit of the essay would seem at first 
to contradict the thesis I have been stressing, namely, that the es- 
say may be anything and everything; may be Montaigne or Ma- 
caulay. What I mean is that, taking this literature of short or com- 
paratively short prose, we do find that for the corpus as a whole 
there is a single spiritual trait; and that trait is moderation, re- 
straint, the sense of proportion. Montaigne’s skepticism has been a 
little more than enough to outweigh Macaulay’s dogmatism. The 
amateur talents of a Lamb mix with the wisdom of an Emerson or 
the specialized knowledge of a Brownell to make the essay, in the 
total, more or less incurably and beautifully amateur, tentative, 
wandering, wondering. Almost it seems inevitable that when a man 
sits down to write an essay he finds it impossible always to say “I 
know it all.” The hereditary virtue of “What know I?” persists; 
the sense of modesty; the sense of proportion. 

Now a sense of proportion is something to be thankful for to- 
day. Mr. Shepard has grasped this outstanding virtue of the essay 
when he remarks of the pieces in his collection that, hard-hitting 
though most of them are, they cannot be said to belong to “the Lit- 
erature of Despair.” You will find plenty of despair lying around 
today in the novels and in the biographies and the Outlines. But in 
the contemporary essay you will find the corrective and sometimes 
the antidote to that despair. Take as an example Aldous Huxley. 
In his novels life is disillusion and disenchantment. In his essays 
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life manages to keep a good many of its old truths and its old val- 
ues. To put it quite roughly, Aldous Huxley in his essays is much 
more sane, much more faithful to the truth of things, much more 
guarded in his affirmations and denials, than the people in his nov- 
els are. Is it the spirit of Montaigne looking over his shoulder and 
whispering, “What, after all, know you?” Is it the spirit of Addi- 
son politely suggesting that this is a world full of many kinds of 
people and a life full of all sorts of values, and one should not be 
too rough? Is it the spirit of Lamb lisping, “Well, now, really?” 
This much is certain: that in an age of disenchantment and revolt 
and “debunkage”’ it is in the essays that you must chiefly look for 
the sense of humor and the sense of proportion. Always excepting 
Mr. Mencken, a modern essay setting forth the full thesis ex- 
pounded by Sinclair Lewis in Elmer Gantry is inconceivable. The 
ancestral spirits of the essay simply will not allow it. When you sit 
down to the composition of an essay, of a most modern, contempo- 
raneous essay, something within you urges you to stop and look 
and listen—and think twice. 





FIDDLERS IN THE FOURTH ESTATE 
EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK 


Study has assumed so subordinate a place in our educational 
program that he dares much who advances any addition to the dis- 
tractions commonly camouflaged as “extra-curricular activities.” 
So before setting down these thoughts concerning journalism in 
high school and college, it is perhaps meet to emphasize that noth- 
ing new, nothing original, nothing additional is proposed. School 
journalism is here and is soundly entrenched. Despite its faults, 
which are not few, it has merits. It has also undeveloped possi- 
bilities for improvement. It has latent values not realized and 
probably not even sensed by most of the young hopefuls who, even 
as you and I, seek every now and then to make their thoughts im- 
mortal and seize printer’s ink, exchanges, scissors and paste. More 
is made of journalism in secondary schools and colleges every year. 
Possibly this is due partly to the growth general to all enterprises 
which serve to put off the bothersome lessons or to delay acquaint- 
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ance with what a wise professor calls “intra-curricular passivi- 
ties.” But it is more because of a growing appreciation by school 
men of the help which this work can give, especially in the study 
of English. 

What are the claims advanced for journalistic study and work? 
In what measure are these realized? How may the work become 
more productive of benefit? 

News-writing and editing, a text tells us, will “stimulate the 
use of good English.” School newspaper men will learn to “meet 
and approach all kinds of people.” Editors will develop “executive 
ability.” Of course, if the student’s aim is to become a journalist, 
the work is also vocational. The newspaper, properly conducted, 
will “aid the school, the community,” etc., etc. 

This is a rather large amount to be bitten off by any subject; 
indeed, could the first twelve or even the first sixteen years of for- 
mal education accomplish all this, and in addition give the informa- 
tional background also necessary to efficient human existence, we 
should have fewer tirades on what is wrong with our schools. The 
fondness of teachers to theorize more or less impractically about 
the ideals and accomplishments of their own subjects is so familiar 
to us, however, that none of us takes their claims too seriously. 
Perhaps the praise of journalism quoted above is no more extrava- 
gant than that for science, or the classics, or mathematics, or the 
other divisions of study. 

Most of the benefits set forth above probably can be gained 
in other ways than by publishing newspapers. The student who is 
president of—say—the French Club, or who sells advertising space 
for the year book, or who represents the Y.M.C.A. at “get-togeth- 
ers,” may reasonably expect to “meet and approach all kinds of 
people” with all the finesse attributed to the amateur journalist. 
Any executive position in the overorganized life of modern educa- 
tional institutions is as likely to develop latent executive ability as 
is the editorial chair of the school paper. All student organizations, 
if they approach the ideals expounded in their constitutions, will 
“aid the school, the community,” etc. If the president of the French 
Club intends to teach French or to manage a shop in Montreal, or 
if the young gentleman who beguiles dollars from tradesmen’s 
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pockets for advertising space in the year book exists later by sell- 
ing anything, sardines or Scriptures, his extra-curricular activity 
has likewise been vocational. 

To “stimulate the use of good English,” then, is the only prop- 
erty left this journalistic panacea for educational ills. It is not my 
assertion or belief that writing for a school paper is the only way 
to effect this stimulation, or even that it is the best way. Writing 
for literary magazines and annuals, and for courses in English com- 
position, might give this facility, although, as everybody knows, it 
frequently does not. What I should like to show is that newspaper 
writing, properly conducted, develops the power to produce pass- 
able prose. I believe that it does this because it supplies the pupil 
with a motive for writing acceptably; that, in professional lingo, it 
“motivates” good English composition. If besides doing this, news- 
writing can in some measure spur the pupil’s hidden talents for 
meeting people and managing affairs and aiding the school and the 
community, so much the better. 

A sketchy analysis of the reasons behind this motivation makes 
two facts obvious. The first is that the desire to see one’s name in 
print is nearly universal. This is a generalization with obvious ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, of course. Nobody wants his name 
linked with a murder case or a divorce action or with the other 
lumps in the salt of a human and erring society that are “page-one 
stuff” for the newspapers. But the talents of most people lie in a 
different direction from homicide and polygyny; hence the average 
man is not offended to see his name in print, even though he often 
conceives it correct to pretend annoyance. 

Now, the second fact is that for the student the thrill of author- 
ship is to seeing his name in the paper as getting an “A” is to get- 
ting an expected “C.’”’ The printed name is only a sugary taste; 
authorship is nectar. That is the chief reason why a student will 
labor long over the seemingly thankless task of grinding out copy 
for the school paper. The fact that his name does not appear above 
each story when it finally blossoms in print is a fly in the ointment 
of his pleasure, but it is an inconsequential fly and does not bother 
him much. He may have a minor motive for slaving thus, to be 
sure; he may want to become a “prominent student” or a “campus 
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leader” or to gain some equally innocuous title, and his fancy may 
mistakenly tell him that the journalistic road to this is as easy as 
any. But that is a reason for “going out for the paper” which is 
outside the pale of stimulating good English, and one on which we 
therefore need not elaborate. So long as the student can recognize 
in the shreds left by the copyreader some semblance of what he 
wrote, contentment is still his; the motivation is still moving. 

Why does competition seem so irksome a bother and so un- 
productive a task to many students? It seems to me that it is be- 
cause these students think there is nothing to write about and that 
there is no reason for writing even when a suitable subject is avail- 
able. Accordingly, so long as they can get a passing grade, they 
feel little urge to attempt excellence. The motivation afforded by 
preparing material for publication gives the pupil a reason for 
writing; the happenings which he describes supply subjects; the 
relentless system in practice on well-conducted student papers, 
which keeps only the best material out of the waste-basket, whets 
his interest and spurs him to improvement. 

Before he writes his second story, he finds that time and good 
white paper are worth too much to permit circumlocutions. If his 
English ir x0t concise, the copyreader makes it so. That tyrant may 
ruin the most fondly composed phrases (and sometimes even make 
the grammar doubtful), but he will condense. After a little, the 
student finds that one word is almost always better than a phrase, 
that for every story which gets into the paper two are thrown away. 
Before many more articles leave his pen, he learns that a simple 
style is as essential as concise diction. He finds that while he need 
not write down to the moron mentality, his copy must be compre- 
hensible to the average man or woman. As the narrow columns of 
his paper make him substitute a few short words for many long 
ones, the wide audience for whom he writes demands that he use 
familiar and definite, rather than uncommon and vague, words. 

These are the mechanics of news-writing. These will bring a 
clear style, but surely a newspaper would be a spineless thing if all 
its reporters had nothing more than ability to write briefly and 
simply. The student reporter realizes that his rivals can attain this 
skill as easily as he. He who seeks distinction must therefore culti- 
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vate also a forceful and appealing style. It is possible to emphasize 
the important, the vital, the interesting, the amusing, even the tri- 
vially amusing, in news stories without distorting the facts and 
without sensationalizing them. Given the same event to report, two 
students may produce accounts equal so far as compactness and 
intelligibility are concerned, and yet one will seem to tell of some- 
thing worth reading about, will have a graphic mode of expression 
that tempts the reader to go on to the end, while the other is a 
colorless, unattractive collection of facts which might do for a text- 
book but is certainly out of place in a newspaper. If the work of 
our imaginary student is discarded once or twice in favor of a more 
interesting account, he soon discovers what things are lacking, even 
though it may not occur to him to call these qualities force and 
elegance. 

This, then, is the manner in which news-writing will make 
for better English, through encouraging clearness, force, and ele- 
gance—the stock terms for the three essential qualities of good 
composition. Truly, if this aim were always realized, teachers of 
composition might well burn their textbooks and install printing 
equipment. Somewhere the idealistic theory propounded above 
strikes, as theories so often do, a snag or two when its enthusiasts 
begin to put it into practice. 

This brings us to a realization of the dismayingly poor products 
of most amateur journalistic staffs. Certainly much of the matter 
printed by college and school papers has little clearness, less force 
and no elegance. Possibly we shall be able to discover why. 

Mediocre amateur effort is not so usual in other arts. A group 
of earnest workers endowed with ordinary judgment can accom- 
plish results in Little Theater enterprises that may startle profes- 
sional producers. Undergraduate effort in scene-painting, for in- 
stance, may and often does lead to advances which are welcomed 
eagerly by artists whose livelihood depends on manufacturing ac- 
ceptable stage sets. But we have yet to hear of professional news- 
paper men sitting at the feet of the high-school or college editor. 
Instead, the college-bred aspirant for a job on a paper too often 
loses rather than gains by disclosing that he has been editor of his 
Alma Mater’s weekly. 
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The reason for this is plain. Professional newspaper men, they 
of the stamp who seldom call themselves “journalists,” have seen 
what the average college paper is like; for these astute men, a warn- 
ing is enough. They have seen that the ordinary college weekly has 
most of the faults and few of the perfections of their own publica- 
tions. Some “weaknesses” of their papers they do not, of course, 
expect in the amateur sheet—perhaps sensationalism and more or 
less frank catering to the catholicity of taste of “the man on the 
street,” for example. But then the college paper does not depend 
for existence on street sales or on volume of news that allures read- 
ers. In short, they see that amateur journalism, as practiced, is as 
separate from professional newspaper production as if the two were 
sprung from the poles. Herein lies the cause of the mediocre and 
worse work of the school writers: they attempt to produce readable 
papers, yet they refuse to learn or profit by the experience of those 
whose bread and butter depends on doing just that. In their zeal 
to avoid the faults common to American journalism they blind 
themselves to its merits. When they do mimic, they seize upon the 
trivial and often the inexpedient as a model. 

Nobody expects a novice to equal an experienced man. Usual- 
ly, also, better work is looked for from the professional than from 
the amateur. But both amateur and novice approach the skill of 
the trained man in just such degree as they accept the standards 
which he maintains and follow the rules which he has learned are 
best. This does not mean that there can be no excursions from the 
beaten path. One value of amateur effort is that it gives time and 
inclination for tinkering with things which busy professionalism 
must let alone. Intelligent amateur experimentation with new ways 
and processes may yield much benefit to journalism. But a mean 
must be struck between innovation and imitation. Untrained dab- 
blers in news-writing who seek to produce worth-while papers must 
realize that the way to excellence is not through discarding all that 
the years have given to journalism but by building upon the foun- 
dations of experience. 

Specifically, what does this possibly harsh criticism of amateur 
newspaper work mean? Well, perhaps as much as anything else it 
is directed at the not uncommon school editor who, knowing almost 
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nothing of journalistic practices, desires to “reform the profes- 
sion.’”’ Usually he is misguided by an erroneous conception of the 
function of a newspaper. As I conceive it, a newspaper, student or 
professional, should give news. This is its primary and supreme 
task. It cannot tell everything that happens; so it should empha- 
size the important instead of the trivial. It ought to reflect the life 
of the community or the school, and so it must not be all bare facts; 
it must have life, too, and color. It need not fear to be in advance 
of its readers in realizing evils and pointing to constructive im- 
provements. This conception—not original with the writer, of 
course—seems unfortunately to be unlike that held by many stu- 
dent-editors. 

Most frequently the student-editor confuses his paper with a 
“literary” publication. He prints not news, but “literature” —long 
communications, essays, columns of editorial matter, poems, book 
reviews, dramatic criticism—all worthy in themselves but not the 
reasons for which a newspaper is founded or is purchased or is 
read. 

Another fancies it his duty to publish a glorified bulletin board 
All the trivial notices compiled about all the trivial club meetings 
and individual goings and comings must be inserted with such re- 
ligious completeness that the more important news must be left 
out. A lack of “news sense” possibly causes this type of sheet more 
than does a desire to “revolutionize the profession.” 

A third editor has the “booster” complex. Everyone must be 
kept happy; the school and everything about it are utopian, and 
any suggestions that improvements are desirable, or that they are 
even possible, are taboo. This editor fills his columns with faculty 
puffs, puffs for prominent students, puffs for everything and every- 
body. He does not try to describe college or school life as it is, nor 
does he attempt to suggest how it might be made better; he prints 
only half the truth. The paper becomes an expensive advertising 
prospectus for the institution, its athletic teams, and its adminis- 
trative leaders. The more subtly this sort of propaganda is ex- 
ploited, the more professional skill that goes into this sort of “boost- 
er sheet,” the greater becomes its menace. The editor may learn 
that this paper usually receives the most praise from the adminis- 
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tration leaders and others who bask in its adulation. But harm 
rather than service is rendered any high school or university by a 
paper which prints only “desirable publicity.” 

But an ignorance of newspaper aims alone does not explain all 
the faults of student newspapers. A second cause is the too prev- 
alent lack of intelligent direction. People who do not themselves 
know what they are trying to accomplish are in a sad state; but if 
they have no one to set them right, how much worse their dilemma. 
That is precisely the difficulty with most student journalistic staffs. 
None of the students understands newspaper tactics; and the teach- 
er of English, or whoever directs their efforts, nine times in ten 
knows no more than his pupils. This is not to the teacher’s dis- 
credit; journalistic proficiency has never been a requisite of the 
efficient pedagogue. 

There is, nevertheless, a road out of this difficulty, as well as 
from the mire of misconception of a student paper’s aim. He who 
runs may read scholarly and complete treatments of the function, 
the aim and the purpose of newspapers. Acquisition of a trained 
director is not so easy. But to return to the thesis on which I dwelt 
above, the salvation of the amateur can lie only in patterning him- 
self after the professional. The word “imitation” has perhaps an 
unpleasant connotation; yet imitate is just what the student must 
do if he wants to make his paper successful. How imitate? Well, 
he must read some technical books on publishing newspapers and 
some that deal especially with publishing school papers. These 
books are numerous and are easy to obtain. Nearly all are helpful; 
some are bulging with information. But mastering theory is not 
enough. The student must weigh the worth of ideas in the scales 
of application. Of course the best way for him to practice is to go 
where the practice is hottest, to the city room of a daily paper. Let 
it be granted that the city papers lack room on their staffs for 
everyone who works on the high-school paper. It is not necessary 
that all go. If only one of the editors of the student paper has ab- 
sorbed some of the professional method, the results will be reflected 
in every issue of the paper. 

This is not the place to attempt defense of journalism from the 
patronizing half-scorn affected toward it by whose own occupa- 
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tions embitter them toward any calling that has in it the spice of 
adventure and the thrill of life. With difficulty I resist the tempta- 
tion to become caustic about the derision heaped wrongfully upon 
newspaper men by followers of other professions, who, with all 
their boasted superiority, could not write a readable “lead” in a 
week’s time or pursue a faint tip to a big “break” in a month. Let 
those who do not know a “re-write” from a “lift”? shout long and 
loudly about what is wrong with the newspapers; the task before 
our student editor is to find out what is right with them, and cleave 
close to that. 





THE PASSING OF THE BOOK REPORT 
FLORA W. SNYDER 


It was a Chinese puzzle—getting them to read for book re- 
ports. Every September I asked the incoming horde the same 
question: “Do you like to read?” And every September the wrig- 
gling Freshmen wriggled out of their seats to tell me—enthusias- 
tically—how very much they liked to read! Under casual question- 
ing I learned every September the familiar standbys that they 
liked, The Secret Garden, Tom Sawyer, and others of like ilk. Be- 
cause hope is an eternal emotion that dies hard, I always expected 
them to live up to their enthusiasms; to say how far they failed to 
do so was the sad theme inscribed on the ominous blue report cards 
which were sent out at the end of six weeks. The Georgie Bassetts 
read willingly, (albeit sometimes emptily) but there were ten Pen- 
rods for every Georgie Bassett; and you know how Penrod would 
feel toward book reports! They listened when I read to them, and 
giggled or wept—as the case required. They still waxed enthusias- 
tic en masse over past pleasures from the printed page; but indi- 
vidually, they (the Penrods) seemed morose, and said, “Oh, gosh 
—they didn’t like to read, any more; they’d read all the good 
books!” 

We tried oral reports—little catchy incidents told in class, each 
report limited to 3 minutes and followed by the statement of why 
the book should, or should not, be recommended to others. The 
incident, in the hands of the inefficient (of whom we have many) 
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was frequently an unwise choice and developed into a colorless 
recital of events with the thrill left out. The recommendations de- 
generated into parrotlike fluency, so that I suspected the Penrods 
of stealing some small thunder from the Georgie Bassetts. I aban- 
doned oral reports and tried reports in conference, with a time 
limit for the laggards. When the time limit was reached, those who 
had not been forehanded with their conferences wrote a little test 
on their books—very little, and very informal. Mencken, however, 
made fun of the method once in the American Mercury, and I dis- 
carded it, too, recognizing more truth than fiction in his ruthless 
ridicule. There was always one week in the semester when I added 
an hour to my day’s program, and those who had not yielded up 
proof of reading the required amount sat in my room, book in hand 
and thumbed it through miserably. Thus did I teach the love of 
literature. 

My fond theory was that they should read much as Freshmen 
and Sophomores and that they should read discriminatingly as 
Juniors and Seniors. And how could they do the latter if they had 
never done the former? I was kept forever on the first step of my 
theory—which, like many theories, did not seem to work out in 
practice. 

Last September, I had three sections of ninth-grade English 
given me—a strong, a medium, and a weak section. It was two 
weeks before I got up courage (hope being at an unusually low 
ebb) to ask the usual question: “Do you like to read?” Oh, yes! 
From the highest to the lowest I.Q. they did! I concealed my skep- 
ticism. Had they read anything since school began? Oh yes, most 
of them had! “Well,” I said, acting entirely on the inspiration of 
the moment, “write the names of what you have read at the end 
of your themes. Perhaps I can give you school credit for it.” The 
result was interesting. It included everything, from The Black 
Arrow and Ivanhoe to Dick Merrivale’s False Friend. 

I decided that an insight into their untrammeled reading-hab- 
its might be worth having, and would—at any rate—be interesting. 
It proved to be both. Thereafter, every Friday was the day for 
handing in reading-lists, with the understanding that the reading 
would be used for maximum credit whenever possible. 
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For eight or ten weeks nothing particularly was done with these 
lists other than to transfer them to individual reading-cards. There 
were times when pupils lingered to ask about books or to talk of 
them, but this was voluntary with the pupil. No effort was made to 
check the thoroughness of their reading or their tendency to bluff. 
I assumed that they were honest; and in 81 cases out of 87, as it 
later developed, they were. There was no pressure put on them to 
read; nothing was said to them when they did not read; and no 
particular effort was made to guide their reading beyond keeping 
from 25 to 30 library books on the classroom shelves and within 
plain sight. 

No teacher is more skeptical than I, however, of unsupervised 
effort. The reading seemed to be a pleasure to the strong section, 
to half of the medium section, and to many of the weak section. 
However, habit compelled me, eventually, to see whether all was 
gold that glittered, for really, this was proving to be a golden meth- 
od of book reports. The lists were long, so they read much; they 
were regular, so they read often; they were varied, so they were 
not passing reports on from pupil to pupil. It is true that the lists 
were sometimes trashy; but more often they were what Dr. Phelps 
calls “the greatest common divisor” in fiction; and sometimes they 
were definitely good. 

After 8 weeks, therefore, I arranged a 10-minute conference 
with each pupil. Some conferences were in class during laboratory 
periods; some were in the study hall; many were during my regu- 
lar conference period. I went over the reading-list of each pupil 
with him, showed which books I was giving credit for and which 
I was not, and asked a few questions on a book or two chosen at 
random from his lists. If he could tell me with reasonable prompt- 
ness who wore dough faces and why in The Hoosier Schoolboy, or 
why Madam De Farge hated Darnay in The Tale of Two Cities, I 
assumed that he had read his books on his list, and we spent the 
time in book gossip. They, the 81, were scrupulously honest. “Oh 
don’t put that down yet; I have another chapter to read in it.” “TI 
skipped all the dry parts, so don’t give me the full number of 
points on this book.” Such remarks were common, and, I sadly 
confess, something of a surprise to me. It is an unfortunate com- 
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ment on our old methods when we are surprised that youth is 
honest! 

The zest and initiative with which they discussed their reading 

made me feel that it was worth while even with the trash included. 
They told me what they liked, offered me books from their own 

libraries to read, and gave me plenty of advice about choosing 

books from the public libraries. I reciprocated, with both advice 

and books. I read some trash to satisfy them; and they, too, read 

some things according to my suggestions. One clear-eyed, virile- 

faced boy brought me the Sport Magazine to read, “to see whether 

it was all right.” I touched it gingerly, its cheap paper and gaudy 

cover shrieking to me of its literary status. I read it through, hunt- 
ing—more intently with each succeeding story—for an instance of 
unsportsmanlike athletics, low morality, or a questionable situa- 

tion. The heroes were all worthy the pen of an Alger; and the 

plots, clean and cheap, sped on with the raciness of youth and the 
excitement of jazz. Of course, a red-blooded boy whose psychology 
included the worship of football heroes, and for whom action, not 
artistry, made a good story, was enthusiastic about the magazine. 

What should I have said to him? What would you have said? 

Among a few boys there was a run on a Merrivale series of 
which I had never before heard: Dick Merrivale’s Ranch, Dick 
Merrivale’s Regret, Frank Merrivale’s Honor, and many others. 
“Why do you like them?” I asked Dan, who sheepishly admitted 
that his week’s reading had been confined to the Merrivale broth- 
ers. “I don’t know,” he answered; “‘they’re good.” “How many 
are there?” I went on, looking at the goodly number on his card 
and wondering whether he would soon exhaust the series. He 
thought there were about two hundred; and at my skepticism con- 
cerning one man’s ability to turn out two hundred books, he ex- 
plained, “Oh, the author’s dead now. He didn’t write all of them. 
Somebody else has been writing them since he died.” 

I had some difficulty getting the slow section of pupils inter- 
ested in reading. Most of them did not care for maximum credit; 
they did not read; they regarded me and my cheerful offers of 
extra credit as more or less of a bore. At last I brought library 
cards to class to supply those without them, and made the mini- 
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mum assignment for the next day the bringing of a library book to 
class. In order to provide against such family relics as dog-eared 
copies of Elsie Dinsmore or the Henty Series, I specified that no 
book would do unless it had a public library or high school library 
pocket inside the cover. After three days, during which all class 
credit was held up for the delinquents, the last straggling little Pole 
brought in his library book, showed me his card in the front of it, 
and I proceeded for a week to make assignments in individual read- 
ing. Grammar was shelved for the time being. At the end of the 
week, all were reading absorbedly; but, being economical of effort 
and serious of mind, there were no Merrivale books in this class. 
Every new book was brought for my inspection before the reader 
read, accompanied by the hoarse question, ““How many points you 
gif me on it?” At the end of the week we took up grammar again, 
but the reading progressed through the rest of the semester of its 
own momentum. 

There were, unfortunately, a few (6, to be exact) who were 
ready to bluff. “Whom did Ben Hur marry?” I asked one boy. “A 
school teacher from south of Indianapolis,” was his surprising an- 
swer. “Where were his mother and sister while he was in the gal- 
leys?” “At home—most of the time—sometimes they went out,” 
he said. “Were they sick or well when he came back from the gal- 
leys?” I went on. “Well,” he wavered, “they had a little cold, but 
it wasn’t bad.” The number of bluffers was so small, however, that 
it was not burdensome to quiz them casually and rather closely 
each week on their lists until I felt that they were likewise reading. 

My purpose had developed into finding what Freshmen pre- 
ferred reading, so that I might base my suggestions to them on 
natural tendencies, and into finding the influence which I.Q.’s and 
home conditions had on their reading-habits. 

Magazine habits I found to be very unfortunate. Few maga- 
zines were read regularly; and most of those, as well as the maga- 
zines read occasionally, were of an exceptionally poor type. 

Of the books, there were 636 titles, and through duplication, 
952 books read. Of these, 242 books such as Tom Sawyer and 
Ivanhoe ranked as first class; 424 books, including such authors as 
Gene Stratton Porter, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Charles Major, ranked 
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from second to fourth class, and were given school credit; 284 
books were given no school credit, either because they were en- 
tirely worthless, or because I could find nothing about them to 
verify their standing. Doubtless there are mistakes in ranking the 
books, as hard-and-fast lines in literature are rather hard to draw 
and as I had the pupils’ as well as the authors’ limitations in mind. 

The natural choices show, as Table I indicates, a fairly even 
division into good, mediocre, and poor literature, with the per- 
centage of mediocre choices somewhat in the lead. There is slight 
literary discrimination as yet, although many of the heavy readers 
are beginning to ask for good books and to inquire what distin- 
guishes a good book from a poor one. The predominance in choice 
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* The value of books was indicated by points, ranging from 3 points for Gene Stratton Porter to to 
points for Victor Hugo 


is fiction. Of the collections kept in the classrooms from time to 
time, the non-fiction books were much more rarely read than the 
fiction. 

Table I shows the relative amount and quality of reading done 
by the three sections. Checking this same phase of the question by 
I.Q.’s rather than by class grouping, I found that the ro highest 
reading scores with one exception were made by pupils whose I1.Q. 
ranking was above 110. There were 13 out of the 87 who earned 
only the minimum requirement of 10 points. Results showed that 
every pupil in the class whose I.Q. was below 90, was included in 
this 13. In general, the experiment showed what we might expect: 
that the strong pupil reads much more than the weak, although this 
is not an infallible rule. 

An interesting fact is that the percentage of unacceptable books 
was much higher and the percentage of best books was lower in the 
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medium section than elsewhere, while this percentage was just re- 
versed in the weak section. Three pupils with the best record for 
good books also have the worst record for bad ones. The weak sec- 
tion, whose lists were more conventionally correct for the ninth 
grade, read willingly, with a seemingly stolid content in doing so, 
and with great pride and pleasure in completing a book; but they 
did not read with the abandon and initiative of stronger pupils. 
This may have been due to mechanical handicaps; but the ques- 
tion nevertheless remains, should children read widely of both 
good and bad and enjoy intensely their reading or should they read 
less widely and with a milder enjoyment? Which gives them pro- 
ficiency in the mechanics of reading? Which gives them a back- 
ground upon which to base literary discrimination later? Which 
labels reading as a social pastime to be enjoyed in leisure hours and 
to be discussed from one’s personal viewpoint? 

One interesting bit of follow-up observation in the second se- 
mester was with a boy who, aside from his ro points in 9-B work, 
had read only the Merrivale and the Tom Swift series. He had read 
his 10 points in the middle of the fall semester after a long series of 
unacceptable books. His duty done, he returned with unabated 
zeal to the same cheap type. The second semester, to my amaze- 
ment, he started on Dickens. I suggested something easier. “What 
for?” he said. “I’m half through Oliver Twist now.” I was skep- 
tical, and when he finished I quizzed him on points that I knew 
were not in printed reviews of the book nor in the movie. I could 
not find a weak spot in his armor. “I’ve started David Copper- 
field,” he said. “It’s good, too.” His report on that a short time 
later was just as satisfactory. I was gratified, but I was not sure 
whether his change was an argument in favor of liberty of choice 
or a sad slander on Dickens’s virtuous little -boys. 

I found small correlation between home conditions and either 
the kind or the amount of reading done. With the exception of two 
college-bred men, the education of the parents extended only oc- 
casionally beyond the grades. The community is industrial. Home 
advantages take the form of radios, autos, and material luxuries. 
There is small cultural background for most of them. In homes 
where a foreign language is spoken, less reading was done by the 
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child; but that reading was always of an acceptable kind. I had, 
however, too small a number of pupils from foreign-speaking homes 
to draw any conclusions from them. On the other hand, the best 
reading-list of the three classes, as far as length, variety, difficulty, 
and intelligent reaction was concerned, was from a Jewish boy with 
foreign-born parents whose education had not extended beyond the 
third grade. 

It would doubtless be misleading to draw the conclusion that 
this method results in appreciably more reading by the pupil, inas- 
much as all children probably read much more ordinarily than 
they attempt to use for school credit. That it did stimulate some 
reading I am sure. The posting of reading-records always resulted 
in comparison of credits, and in more and longer lists immediately 
following such posting. There was rivalry among some of the pu- 
pils who read much to be the one who read the most. It relieved 
the eleventh-hour scramble to finish reports; for the pupil who had 
less than 10 points was regarded as something of a curiosity by 
nine-tenths of his classmates. He was offered so much advice and 
was subject to making so many explanations regarding his reading 
that popular sentiment drove him to complete his work early. 
There has been a smaller percentage of bluffing, and a much more 
wholesome class sentiment toward reading. I recommend the meth- 
od to others. 


TROUBLESOME ADVERBS 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


Adverbs are in the main a well-behaved part of speech, though 
certain adverbs now and then cause trouble. Sometimes the diffi- 
culty arises from confusion between adjective and adverb. Thus 
good as an adverb, in He doesn’t write good, is not acceptable stand- 
ard English because standard English uses good only as an adjec- 
tive, the corresponding adverb being well. But well may be either 
adverb or adjective, as in He writes well, He is well. The question 
whether one may say J don’t feel good must be answered by the dic- 
tionary, not by grammar. For good in this construction is an ad- 
jective, as it is regularly, the uncertainty being whether the word 
good can be used in the sense of the adjective well, “in good health.” 
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In the adverbs without ending, like Go slow, run swift, modern 
English employs the same form indifferently as adverb or adjective. 
To say that adverbs like slow, and swift are adjectives used as ad- 
verbs is true neither to the psychology of present speech nor to the 
history of these constructions. In older English these adverbs with- 
out ending had an ending, which was an unstressed final e. But like 
all other final e’s of Old and Middle English, this ending has been 
lost in modern English, with the result that adjective and adverb 
may now have exactly the same form. To the theoretical gramma- 
rian this is distressing, and he therefore insists on supplying a new 
ending to take the place of the lost -e. This new ending is -ly. Yet 
-ly is not exclusively an adverb ending, but may be also an adjec- 
tive ending, as in kindly smile, friendly thought, etc. Nor can the 
ending -/y be added consistently to all adverbs, for one must say 
hit hard, run fast, and not hit hardly, run fastly. The obviously 
proper thing to do is to take these adverbs without ending as we 
find them, without fear of the theoretical grammarian’s prescrip- 
tions. 

Still another troublesome group are those adverbs with the end- 
ing -/y attached to nouns. Modern English makes adjectives freely 
by adding -/y to nouns, as in wifely devotion; and not quite so free- 
ly, but nevertheless not infrequently, by adding -/y to adjectives, as 
in kindly thought. On the other hand, Modern English makes ad- 
verbs freely by adding -ly to adjectives, as in wisely spoken, bright- 
ly shining, but it makes adverbs less freely by adding -/y to nouns. 
Thus one may speak of a manly boy, but standard English does not 
approve of He behaved manly. Yet in Middle English the noun 
with an added -/y to make an adverb was in general use, as in Man- 
ly when they together met, from the Earl of Toulouse. And indeed 
there seems to be no good historical reason why Modern English 
also should not employ adverbs like manly as freely as Middle Eng- 
lish. For these adverbs in origin are exactly the same as slow, swift, 
and other adverbs without ending. They were made by adding the 
inflection -e to adjectives, which in turn were made by adding the 
earlier equivalent of the adjective suffix -/y to nouns. But through 
the loss of final -e these adverbs became exactly the same in form as 
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adjectives, both having only the ending -/y. In one group of words, 
time words like hourly, daily, monthly, yearly, adverbs made from 
nouns with -/y are acceptable usage in Modern English, perhaps be- 
cause the meanings of these words are peculiarly appropriate to ad- 
verb uses. For the most part, however, it is necessary to make an 
adjective of a noun before it can be made into an adverb, that is, 
manfully and not manly, sunnily and not sunly. But sometimes this 
is so awkward that it cannot be done. One cannot make an ad- 
verb friendlily, and the only possibilities are a circumlocution, in a 
friendly manner, or an adverb friendly. And perhaps usage does 
permit friendly as an adverb. One might say “How did he behave?” 
and the answer might well be “O, very friendly.” The conclusion to 
be drawn from all this is that the categories are not hard and tight; 
and of course the further practical conclusion that usage is to be 
followed, even when it leads to grammatical inconsistency. 





BANISHING THE MAKE-BELIEVE 
ETHEL E. HOLMES 


I hold in my hand a little card which attempts to put in words 
the attitude of today’s teacher toward the child. It is called “Any 
Teacher to Any Parent.” 

I thank you for lending me your little child today. All the years of love 
and care and training which you have given to him have stood him in good 
stead every hour. I send him home to you tonight I hope a little taller, a little 
stronger, a little freer, a little nearer his goal. Lend him to me again tomorrow. 
In my care of him, I shall show my gratitude. 

I read this at this time because I believe that nowhere in the 
teaching field are the words more true than of the junior high 
school. I believe that among teachers nowhere is there to be found 
a more scientific attitude toward the pupil or the curriculum, more 
unselfish devotion to the work of teaching, or more sympathetic 
understanding of the emotional and spiritual life of the pupil than 
the junior high school teacher brings to his work. 

I do not know that any superintendent of schools would agree 
with my statement. I speak as it were from the inside, since I am 
a junior high school teacher, and my explanation is purely my own 
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interpretation of the condition. That we are practically free from 
the influence of tradition may help to account for our willingness 
to experiment scientifically and to proceed on the basis of our find- 
ings. The varied program of academic and extra-curricular duties 
makes tremendous demands upon the junior high school teacher, 
and perforce if he would be successful he must meet the situations. 
However, I like to think that the junior high school teacher has 
sought his work because of his understanding of the adolescent 
child. But speaking from my nine years’ experience in the junior 
high school, I can readily understand that this too may perhaps be 
developed by the teacher in self-defense. Certainly it is essential 
in order that both pupil and teacher may succeed during this ex- 
tremely difficult period of the child’s life. 

One of the most trying characteristics of the junior high school 
pupil which I meet as a teacher of English is his indifference to a 
task which does not seem to him worth while. Sometimes I wonder 
if any other field of teaching contains so much material which 
seems worthless to the growing boy or girl as English. Composition 
particularly offers this difficulty, and in composition I include the 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and mechanics of form involved. 
Certainly I have been as conscientious in my search for material 
as the average teacher. I have pursued elusive projects; I have 
attempted to socialize the most unsocial situations; I have tried to 
make the fulfilling of a contract an occasion of great joy; but never 
have I been convinced that my pupils as a whole saw their per- 
formance in composition as anything except a means by which they 
might receive a grade. I said never, I really mean never until the 
inauguration of our present experiment of giving credit in English 
for oral or written English which functions in our extra-curricular 
program. 

Before I plunge into the description of so revolutionary a pro- 
gram as I have just suggested, perhaps I should tell you something 
of the conditions under which we work. 

I represent the Skinner Junior High School of Denver, a school 
of approximately fourteen hundred pupils and fifty-five teachers, 
ten of whom are in the English department, with an unusually well- 
developed extra-curricular program. We have clubs once a week, 
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home-room meetings once a week, general assembli 





ings—both general and by grades—forums which 
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es twice a week, 


two class meetings a semester, several all girls’ and all boys’ meet- 


resemble clubs 


of larger growth, two athletic associations, ten councils of forty 


members each through which our student-participatory govern- 


ment functions, and a student council formed from the presidents 


of all the organized bodies in the school. In addition we have the 
usual social program consisting of home-room parties and social 


hours. 
' Most of the required composition activities 


of our English 


course of study are based on life-situations as analyzed by Dr. 


Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa. Practice is required in 


written compositions. 





each half-grade in conversation, the use of the telephone, speeches, 
salesmanship, announcements, anecdotes, meetings, reports, let- 
ters, and notes. The remaining requirement is based on original 


) Our plan, briefly, is this: In the English class period each 
) activity is analyzed. Model forms are studied, and some class 
} | practice is demanded. Pupils are then given a mimeographed sheet 

for each activity, on which the chief characteristics are outlined 
| and which contains a schedule showing how many practices he is 


required to have. 


) | Altogether the pupil has eight or nine sheets of mimeographed 
material which he takes to each extra-curricular activity. If he is 


prepared to make a speech, an announcement, a report, he informs 
the sponsor in order that he may be particularly alert during the 


child’s performance. At the end of the meeting, the pupil presents 
his schedule for credit. The sponsor grants or withholds credit on 
the basis of the degree to which the work of the pupil functions. 


An announcement is a good announcement if it gives all the infor- 


, mation essential to understanding in a clear attractive way the 


, first time it is presented. If such queries follow as “When do we 

meet?” “Where do we meet?” “How do we get there?” “Will you 
l please repeat what you said?—-I didn’t hear it,” the announcement 
. deserves no credit. 


- Each teacher has a class card much like the Dalton cards on 





which the total requirement is shown and on which he acknowl- 
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edges the credit given to pupils by sponsors. The pupil has before 
him a picture of his achievement and his standing in his class, and 
can see just how much he lacks in accomplishing this phase of the 
work of the semester. 

A series of tests is being developed by which a pupil’s knowl- 
edge and appreciation of various composition forms can be ap- 
praised. Also, a series of drill sheets for specific errors has become 
imperative, and we are entering upon their development. 

I know that you are asking, Is there no standard for usage? Is 
correctness not a requirement? 

No, we haven’t gone so far as to throw aside responsibility. 
Any sponsor, or in fact any teacher, may refer a pupil to the Eng- 
lish department for help in overcoming a definite error by using the 
form on page 37. 

It is, as you see, quite possible for a club sponsor to give a pupil 
credit for successful accomplishment in composition activity and at 
the same time to refer him to his English teacher for drill in correct 
usage. Years of personal interview and red-inked papers have not 
been so efficacious in securing the respect of our student body for 
the routine of the English period as the insistence of the shop teach- 
er upon periods following abbreviations on the shop card or the 
praise of a social-science teacher for a well-constructed and de- 
livered report. 

I shall try to state fairly the advantages and disadvantages of 
our present attack as we see them now. You will note that the ad- 
vantages far outweigh the disadvantages. However, it is only fair 
to suggest that time may make weaknesses in the plan more appar- 
ent. I have presented the good first. 

1. The standard of usage in English is being raised throughout 
the school. 

2. The ideal expressed by the slogan, “Every teacher a teacher 
of English,” is becoming an actuality, and the pupil responds 
amazingly to the solidarity which he feels in the faculty. 

3. The pupil applies his knowledge in the actual situation for 
which it is intended, and the questionable transfer of training is no 
longer the only connection between theory and usage. 

4. The pupil is becoming conscious that the standards of his 
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English teacher are not mere whims, but rather represent the de- 
mands of efficiency and conventionality. I should like to recall to 
your minds a sentence which Mr. Leonard gave to us last year. 








DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS SKINNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
REPORT TO ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
I 
Miss —__ = 
(Name)____ needs help in the phase of English which is 
checked: 
ORAL WRITTEN 
1. Pronunciation 1. Legibility 5. Sentence structure 
2. Enunciation 2. Margins a) Run-on sentence 
3. Sentence completeness 3. Title b) Fragmentary construction 
4. Organization 4. Punctuation 6. Organization 
5. Grammar a) Period 7. Grammar 
b) Comma a) Verbs—form 
c) Semicolon b) Verbs—agreement with subject 
” d) Colon c) Pronouns—case 


8. Outlining 
II 





I particularly wish to commend on 





Ill 
Specific error (listed if desired) 








I (am) (am not) sending samples of his work. 


Teacher Room 





Subject Period 





Make in duplicate. Send original to the English teacher of the pupil. Within the 
semester send the carbon also noting whether: 
(a) the work has reached a satisfactory standard 
(b) no improvement has been made 
(c) slight improvement has been made but work is still not satisfactory 


“Everything that we are learning about language as a form of be- 
havior reinforces the idea that achievement of conventionality 
must come about as a social adaptation, and not from the usual 
correction, compulsion, and repetition.” 
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5. Artificiality is minimized. In the situations outlined lan- 
guage is used for the purpose of communicating an idea. The 
speaker is confronted with a social audience. He speaks from con- 
viction. The situation is as vital to him as any situation in grown- 
up life can ever be. 

If we agree with our friend Christopher Morley, who says, 
“Language is not a commodity, but a means of exchange,” we rec- 
ognize this use of English as ideal. 

6. The plan is well adapted to the individual instruction 
method. 

Occasionally a new movement in education forces us all to 
stop and consider our work in new terms. I know that the success 
of the social science and mathematics departments in adapting the 
policy of individual instruction to their work led to the original 
consideration of this plan by our English department. 

7. Time required in the classroom for composition activities is 
considerably shortened and precious time is gained for enriched 
literature courses, creative composition, or drill in grammar. 

8. Pupils themselves enjoy this plan. They are more alert to 
its possibilities than we as teachers are. 

They demand a discussion of the work of speakers who appear 
before the school, and they are delightfully impersonal in their 
attention. 

They resent being asked to give a speech which a teacher has 
prepared. I congratulated a small child the other day on an assem- 
bly announcement, and she replied almost sulkily, “I didn’t write 
it myself. Miss Blank just gave it to me this morning and I spent 
the whole second hour getting ready to give it. If she had told me 
yesterday, I could have made a better speech than that.” 

Pupils who have never had sufficient confidence to speak, ex- 
cept under compulsion, with this additional impetus are making 
themselves known and felt. 

Many amusing incidents occur. Several teachers have been 
startled by the question, “Will you credit me with the conversa- 
tion?” after delightful interviews with students, interviews in which 
the personality of the pupil was revealed to an amazing extent. 
Sometimes these occur in the hall, occasionally on the street car. 
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Call the situation artificial if you will. Can you deny that the whole 
future of a pupil might not be changed by his discovery that he 
could successfully play the game of conversation? Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, participants in such activities as Father-and-Son 
Week make demands for help and credit from the English teacher 
and class. 

9. The class period in English is assuming its rightful place, 
and, except as it is used for the teaching of literature, now serves as 
a workshop in which the tools of English which the pupil has occa- 
sion to use through the day may be sharpened, polished, repaired, 
and in some cases, constructed. 

10. Criticism is assuming its rightful place in the scheme of 
things. The pupil sees from his own success and failure and from 
the successes and failures of others that speech to be effective must 
not only be clear, but must also be adapted to its purpose. Through 
criticism he realizes that his English may be made effective. This 
kind of criticism bears the same relationship to his English that the 
correction of an inaccuracy does to his success with a problem in 
mathematics. Note the transfer in emphasis. The pupil does not 
speak or write for the purpose of being helped by criticism. He 
speaks or writes with a purpose, and criticism becomes a means by 
which that purpose may be achieved. 

11. The plan is peculiarly adapted to the adolescent pupil. In 
order to meet with genuine effort, the task must seem to him worth 
while. The task once accepted, accomplishment must be reason- 
ably satisfactory in order to sustain his interest or secure further 
effort. Too, he is seeking at all times a pleasing social adjustment. 
Defeated in this he becomes doubly self-conscious and self-centered 
and the desire for self-expression born of his adolescent need dies 
an untimely death. In this new scheme he faces a task which is pe- 
culiarly his, whose worthwhileness he does not question. Since 
ideals of success develop in proportion to his achievements, his per- 
formance brings him satisfaction, providing, of course, that he is 
growing. Social adjustment comes largely through the use of Eng- 
lish; English is a genuine tool in this respect. 

One disadvantage is that not all pupils play the extra-curricular 
game with the same ease and energy. There will always be some 
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pupils who do not find theinselves in the extra-curricular activities 
and who have no work on which to demand credit. What shall we 
do with them? Shall we again hold a traditional recitation period in 
which the delinquents present varying versions of the same an- 
nouncement, the same report, the same speech? 

The most favored suggestion up to the present is a make-up 
day for pupils deficient in credit. All others have a free reading 
period. We are making a study which will show us how many of 
our pupils do not participate in extra-curricular activities, but our 
report is not ready at this time. 

A second disadvantage is that not all teachers exact the same 
high standard in English usage. This project, however, is doing 
much to bring about this condition. 

I realize that the success of the plan will not be determined by 
the result of this semester’s work, nor that of the next semesier. 
The policy must be sustained for a number of years in order to test 
it. I have no doubt that the forms which we are using will undergo 
change in the future. The whole experiment may assume a new 
form; but I believe that the theory which is being put into practice 
has come to stay. 

The enthusiasm with which our department of English dis- 
cusses the project, and the scope of their plans for next semester, 
astonishes me. The labor and effort involved in translating an ideal 
into practice when fourteen hundred pupils and fifty-five teachers 
are involved and the ideal represents an innovation in transferring 
credit is not to be underestimated. The acceptance of the plan by 
pupils and teachers alike makes me feel a decided responsibility for 
not having seen a way before this for the alignment of English 
classroom requirements and extra-curricular activities. I count it 
no little gain that the joy of the pupil in his extra-curricular work is 
associated in his mind with accomplishment in English, and believe 
that if we think of language as a key by which we unlock our per- 
sonalities and the personalities of others, as a means of securing 
and giving co-operation and understanding, the ideals expressed 
on the little card are truly coming into being and the pupil is in- 
deed stronger, taller, freer, and nearer his goal. 
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ENGLISH IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SETTING 


ORGANIZATION FACTORS AFFECTING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


A. LAURA McGREGOR 


The work of the teacher in any unit of the public-school sys- 
tem will necessarily be affected by the conditioning factors inher- 
ent in its organization. This is particularly true of the teacher who 
chooses or accepts the junior high school as her special field of en- 
deavor. Her success will, to a large extent, be determined by her 
understanding of the special conditions involved in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the junior high school itself and her in- 
telligent adaptation of methods and procedures to secure the prog- 
ress of pupils under those conditions. 

Perhaps the chief factor affecting teacher activities in the jun- 
ior high school is the character of its school populaton. The junior 
high school represents a concentration of pupils from several dif- 
ferent neighborhoods with all that that implies of variation in 
background, home training, economic situation, and school prepa- 
ration. Any large city of the industrial type will show specific 
neighborhood segregation. As long as children from a given socio- 
logical group have been attending the elementary school in their 
district they have constituted a school population showing a certain 
homogeneity arising out of the common elements of their daily life. 
As soon as several neighborhoods are combined for attendance at a 
centralized junior high school the problem involved in the school 
population becomes entirely different. It is not the usual practice 
in junior high schools to keep the boys and girls from one elemen-. 
tary school in a class by themselves. Children are grouped for the 
most part upon an ability principle determined either through in- 
telligence tests, through teacher estimates, or a combination of the 
two. A teacher of a given class will therefore find in the forty stu- 
dents seated before her representatives from six or seven different 
schools. 

At the time of entrance these boys and girls are not acquainted 
with one another and are not accustomed to working together. It 
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becomes the task, then, of the teacher who receives them to create 
among this group of strangers a thoroughly unified and co-opera- 
tive class spirit which will override neighborhood prejudices and 
social distinctions, and make of these forty children a harmonious 
working whole that will move forward under her guidance without 
friction and without delay. For the English teacher the problem of 
establishing class unity is an acute one since her subject particular- 
ly requires a social atmosphere in which shall be carried on certain 
highly socialized activities. She must immediately establish certain 
common bonds, create certain common enthusiasms, and discover 
common backgrounds in order that the children may enter upon 
new experiences as a socially integrated group. The development 
of such a spirit of class unity is a subtle and intangible process. 
The chief means at her disposal are the old and new literary expe- 
riences which she can recall with the children or present to them 
and upon whose wide human appeal she can depend. 

The various sources, public and private, from which students 
come to the junior high school create a further problem. There 
will unavoidably be differences in degree of preparation of which 
a junior high school teacher must be cognizant and which she must 
attempt so to equalize that the group in her charge can advance as 
a group through new content. The difficulty of unevenness in prep- 
aration is particularly acute in the English classroom, since there 
will be reflected there, not only the varying standards of varying 
kinds of schools, but even greater variations of home standard in 
the use of English found in the different districts of the city. The 
necessity is apparent to the junior high school teacher of making 
intensive surveys in all the aspects of English which should repre- 
sent mastery attainment in order that she may discover, not only 
the general average of achievement in her class, but the individual 
weaknesses for which she must offer some remedial measure. 

While the concentrated population with which the junior high 
school must deal is thus extremely diversified in the ways suggest- 
ed, it shows one type of homogeneity which is not only helpful in 
developing general school spirit but which also determines certain 
common modes of procedure. The age span of the junior high 
school, running approximately from twelve to sixteen years, is not 
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wide; and, on the whole, the pupil population of a given junior high 
school responds to similar types of motivation and can be expected 
to accept somewhat similar responsibilities. The ninth-grade boys 
and girls are not so grown-up but that they are interested in simple 
and direct activities and projects whch can in turn contribute to 
them real training in pupil planning, pupil execution, and pupil 
judgment; while the entering seventh graders are not so immature 
but that they also can enter into the projects of the school with 
understanding and profit. To the English teacher this relative ho- 
mogeneity in age means that new literary material, for example, 
can be presented for the general pleasure and appreciation of all 
children, that dramatics may be a centralizing force for the appli- 
cation of the principles of oral English since as actors or audience 
the boys and girls will be relatively interested in the same play, 
and that certain other integrating projects and campaigns of the 
school may be used with good effect to secure oral and written ex- 
pression from the seventh through the ninth grades. 

There remains a third effect of the concentration of large num- 
bers of children in a junior high school which, though a matter of ad- 
ministrative policy, must be taken into account and given due im- 
portance by the teacher in the classroom. This is the matter of 
ability grouping. Numbers make it possible in a large junior high 
school to establish eight or ten ability groups in the entering sev- 
enth grade. While the administration must decide whether or not 
certain children are accelerated, others given minimum courses, 
etc., and the supervisory staff must in general set up the course dif- 
ferentiations in terms of minimum essentials and enrichment topics, 
it still remains for the teacher to adapt both method and content to 
the particular groups which she may handle. If she finds in her pro- 
gram, for example, 7B-1 composed of children of high I1.Q.’s and 
7B-6 composed of children somewhat below the average in mental- 
ity, she cannot teach both classes the same content in the same way. 
It is only human to try to do so in order to avoid the necessity for 
preparation in so many different kinds of lessons, but only the most 
careless teacher will fail to see that either the bright class or the 
slow class is sacrificed if she fails to take into account the natural 
differences in kind and rate of accomplishment. 
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To the English teacher, ability grouping in the performance 
field of technique is a very important factor. With a low mentality 
group she must constantly question the content through which she 
undertakes to lead them to see whether or not certain useful skills 
are being thoroughly established, even though certain other skills, 
desirable in themselves for certain children, may have to be set 
aside. In the field of appreciation, however, she need be little con- 
cerned with the ability rankings of her pupils provided she will re- 
member that in an art field, such as literature, there will be found 
three types of pupils, “the creators, the interpreters and the appre- 
ciators,” and will avoid forcing upon the group of those who should 
be delighted listeners the tasks of creation or interpretation which 
may be quite impossible for them. 

The English teacher will also have to recognize that a class 
which is homogeneous in mental ability is rarely so in matters of 
speech habits. The valuable information which may be furnished 
her by the psychologists with reference to a child’s innate ability 
will reveal little of the level upon which he carries on his usual ac- 
tivities of oral communication. Nothing but observation by teach- 
ers will reveal the common speech defects in a given class; and 
nothing but strong stimulation of a common interest in better 
speech, coupled with direct practice, will overcome speech defects 
after they have been discovered. 

In general, then, the first underlying factor which a junior high 
school English teacher must consider as especially affecting her 
work is that of the nature of the school population with the respon- 
sibility which it carries of developing class unity, of discovering 
lacks and gaps in knowledge in order to establish a common foun- 
dation insuring group progress, and of meeting the differences im- 
plied in ability grouping and so helping to make that grouping ef- 
fective as a solution of individual needs. 

The second factor which a junior high school teacher must se- 
riously consider is that of departmentalization. It is common jun- 
ior high school practice to arrange the schedule so that a given 
teacher teaches but one subject in the junior high school curricu- 
lum. It is, of course, true that all large senior high schools and 
some elementary schools are organized on the same plan; conse- 
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quently, departmentalization is not a distinctive feature of the jun- 
ior high school, but, wherever it is the administrative system under 
which a teacher must work, her success will be to some extent con- 
ditioned by the way she meets its implications. 

It is usual to emphasize the advantages accruing from subject 
teaching. It will be at once conceded that departmentalization 
renders possible for every teacher specialization and consequent 
expertness in her own field. Any teacher, responsible to the com- 
munity for training children in one branch of education only, must 
make herself an authority both upon the content of her subject and 
upon the scientific methods and procedures through which that 
content is made an educative process for children. Anything less 
than authoritative scholarship and high teaching skill means fail- 
ure to meet the obligations of the departmental system which says 
in effect to every teacher, ‘““‘We consider you a specialist in this 
field.” 

For the English teacher the possibility of such specialization is 
peculiarly fortunate in one respect. The materials and contents of 
her particular subject are constantly growing and changing. The 
English program in secondary schools is by no means a static or 
even a well-established one. To keep abreast of modern trends in 
literature in order that the cultural experience of students may be 
enriched, to keep alert to changing needs and standards in commu- 
nity life as these affect her objectives and activities in the class- 
room, to acquaint herself with the scientific studies of method in 
such English fields as reading, mastery technique in composition, 
vocabulary building, etc., and to collect widely all kinds of supple- 
mentary materials, (pictures, model letters, interpretative music, 
etc.) necessitates devotion to service in one field alone. Depart- 
mentalization renders this possible. 

In thus emphasizing the great advantage of departmentaliza- 
tion, care must be taken, however, not to lose sight of the difficul- 
ties and problems which it involves. In the first place, it multiplies 
the number of individuals with whom the teacher must come into 
contact and whose progress and spirit she must affect for good. A 
junior high school teacher is usually assigned four classes per day, 
with a fifth period devoted to school activities, remedial measures, 
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or supplementary procedures dependent upon the particular sched- 
ule of a given school. Her four classes will total approximately 160 
pupils whom she will meet daily for classroom instruction and di- 
rection. For the English teacher this means not only a multiplica- 
tion of papers and of all the drudgery connected with the examina- 
tion of the written work of pupils, but it means an intensification 
of the problem of acquaintanceship with the individual, which 
seems to be even more necessary to the English teacher than to 
instructors in other subjects. Spontaneity, originality, aesthetic ap- 
preciation, are highly individualized. To invoke them means an 
understanding of individuals in order that something said or done 
may touch the deeper springs of personality. To reach that accord 
with 160 different boys and girls and so render the work of the 
English class provocative of some little reach of the spirit on the 
part of every one of them is an obligation of pressing weight. 

Nor should mention be omitted of the fact that matters of man- 
agement and discipline are intensified under departmentalization. 
When a group of pupils remained with one teacher throughout the 
day and received from her almost all of their instruction, they 
gradually settled themselves into her way of doing things, met her 
standards, and to a more or less degree for the term or the year 
accepted her procedures as the desirable ones. In a departmen- 
talized school, on the other hand, a single group of children re- 
ceives instruction during the day from five or six teachers. Con- 
stant comparison of teachers and their ability goes on in such a 
class. It is idle to think that this is not the case with children of 
junior high school age. The best teacher in the cycle of teachers 
to whom a given class reports becomes their standard of what they 
should be getting, and the others are judged accordingly. The 
poorest teacher in a cycle of classes becomes the one upon whose 
unfortunate head all the disciplinary troubles of the day are 
heaped. Any teacher in a departmentalized school can with great 
profit to herself spend a visiting day in following any one of her 
own classes through their school program, noting the effect upon 
attention, effort, and co-operative spirit of the procedures of their 
various teachers in order that she may searchingly question her 
own processes and the effects which she produces. 
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The problem of the English teacher in this matter of inevitable 
cycle comparison is further enhanced by the nature of her content. 
The new materials introduced into general mathematics are inher- 
ently fascinating to boys and girls. The same may be said of gen- 
eral science. The library-laboratory approach to the social studies 
is intrinsically motivated. How can her subject compete in at- 
tractiveness? That it has materials and ways of procedure of the 
utmost interest and appeal, the true English teacher will be the 
first to perceive, and the successful English teacher will seek these. 
Prolonged daily drill upon mere details of punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, grammar, etc., administered regardless of individual 
needs, and—what is still worse—drill upon the minutiae of stories 
and poems as if these should be matters of detailed retention, will 
leave English hopelessly outclassed in contrast with subjects of 
vivid content; but the delight and inspiration of story or poem well 
interpreted, the pleasure of an active project resulting in the actual 
exchange of correspondence, the presentation of a program, or the 
preparation of a class paper, the use of pictures and slides, scrap- 
books and exhibits—in other words, the vitalizing of English 
through the enthusiasm, the excitement even, of teacher and pu- 
pils in a worth-while shared activity—these may place English in 
the position of the pace-setting subject for the cycle of the daily 
work. 

There is a further difficulty inherent in subject teaching. This 
applies to all subjects in the program. Real mental development 
means the establishment of relationships among ideas, the evolv- 
ing of generalizations which are usable in new situations. To con- 
fine teaching to a particular subject vertically cumulative from sev- 
enth grade through twelfth, and never to see horizontal co-ordina- 
tions and correlations among subjects is to narrow education to a 
few parallel columns rather than to integrate it into a broad back- 
ground of experience against which all daily activities shall be pro- 
jected. The contributions which one subject may make to another 
are discovered through faculty scrutiny of the entire program of 
studies. English has a particular obligation in this matter. It must 
serve the other subjects as a tool, since through the reading, writ- 
ing, or speaking forms of communication most school activities are 
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carried on; consequently it must render necessary assistance in se- 
curing skill in the mechanics of reading, using the dictionary and 
encyclopedia, outlining, keeping notebooks, developing vocabu- 
lary, etc. In addition to these detail matters it may enrich the con- 
tent of other subjects without overlapping upon their special fields. 
The English department of a junior high school might well take the 
initiative in discovering certain large projects to which during a 
given month, for example, history, geography, science, foreign lan- 
guage, handwork, literature, and composition classes might all con- 
sciously and deliberately make their contribution. Such planned 
integrations of knowledge would be very helpful in breaking down 
the subject barriers so easily established under a departmental 
system. 

A third factor in junior high school organization brings every 
teacher face to face with another set of specific problems. This is 
the factor of differentiation in curricula. Whether a junior high 
school is arranged upon the multiple curriculum plan or the plan of 
constants and variables, certain choices are offered for pupil elec- 
tion which to some extent determine class-grouping as the children 
proceed through the school. Pupils, for example, who have chosen 
the commercial electives are likely to find themselves grouped at 
the English period as well as at the period of junior business prac- 
tice. 

Where this type of grouping occurs, the English teacher espe- 
cially must give serious consideration to her arrangement of mate- 
rials. The elected subject or the elected curriculum represents a 
strong, common interest in the class, since all its members have 
made that choice when placed in the situation of relative freedom 
of choice. Shall the English teacher attempt, then, to bring all her 
English into harmony with this central interest of the class? If the 
class is a commercial group, for example, shall she give all her ex- 
ercises a business flavor; if a technical group, shall she try to 
evolve what might be considered “shop” English? Shall she pro- 
ceed on the opposite theory and consider that while in certain other 
periods the work is somewhat specialized with vocational outlets 
in view, the English period should be one offering broadening con- 
tacts and different points of view? Probably she must combine 
both principles in dealing with a group that arises through elective 
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differentiations, neither ignoring their common interest nor devot- 
ing herself exclusively to it. Not all of her composition, for exam- 
ple, need deal with the exigencies of business just because her class 
happens to be the group that has made the commercial elective; 
nor, on the other hand, would it be sensible to set aside all business 
topics and investigations in the interests of “pure culture.’”’ Good 
sense must dictate the compromise between deepening the special 
interest and broadening the general outlook. 

Elective differentiations sometimes result in sex segregation. 
Many more boys elect the technical curriculum than girls; many 
more girls elect the commercial curriculum than boys; boys and 
girls in relatively equal numbers elect the foreign-language curric- 
ulum. It follows that an English teacher may have a technical 
English class in her schedule composed entirely of boys, a com- 
mercial English class composed entirely of girls, and a foreign lan- 
guage class of both boys and girls. Every teacher will realize that 
the treatment of these classes necessarily differs. The English 
teacher, to a greater degree than other teachers in the junior high 
school, will have to provide interests and stimulations to meet the 
needs apparent and the types of response given by the boys’ classes, 
the girls’ classes, and the mixed classes. 

In summarizing, then, the junior high school teacher must face 
the fact that her classroom work will be affected by three organiz- 
ing principles operative in the junior high school unit—the concen- 
tration of children from a comparatively large city area, the de- 
partmentalization of teaching, and the program of differentiated 
curricula which results in grouping by electives. Some of the im- 
plications of these purely administrative matters have been pointed 
out, but the analysis of the relation of these factors to the selection 
of content and the application of method should be carried much 
further. As administrative measures the three principles men- 
tioned seem to have justified themselves. What teaching adapta- 
tions can be made to overcome the difficulties inherent in the type 
of organization, and at the same time to capitalize the benefits of 
the junior high school administrative program, will be the contri- 
bution of classroom teachers who meet the situation daily and who 
in a spirit of inquiry and reflection observe their own procedures 
and study the results which they produce. 






















































































ROUND TABLE 


THE ENGLISH LABORATORY 


Away back in my early vision-seeing days a dream came to me—a 
foolish little dream. It owed its origin no doubt to my secret desire to 
escape the ugly, hacked desks of the schoolroom, the stiff rigidity of 
plain dull walls and row on row of yellowish brown seats, the imprisoning 
atmosphere that oppressed my youthful fly-away spirit most dreadfully. 

In that dream were blue-greens and soft yellows, ferns and sunshine, 
windows and tree tops. There were chairs, big “squashy” chairs in which 
one could curl up and give himself up to the delights of Dickens and 
Thackeray for long hours without ever hearing the bells. There were rows 
and rows of blue and dull red and green coats, files of book friends lined 
up only waiting to be read. There were shining desks, Jovely little indi- 
vidual ones with beautiful blue quills and all the little accessories that 
make up a desk set. And there one might write and write all the pretty 
thoughts and all the adventurous stories of one’s hidden heart. Of such 
was this foolish little dream that came to me as I leaned wearily upon my 
too-high desk in study hall, escaping via dreams the atrocious physics 
problems that would not come out right. It was a foolish little dream, a 
very foolish one, because all this dream-place was an English classroom! 

But there was something strange in the stuff of that vision—some- 
thing ironlike and strong—something that has not vanished with the 
touch of time. Somehow I, an English teacher, have it with me yet. The 
steel framework of the fairy structure still stands in my dreams today. It 
has not fallen. But I have built onto it. It has mounted higher and 
higher. And should I wave my wand and cry, “hocus-pocus, fairy sky- 
scraper!” you would be astonished at what you should see. 

There is a big room with many windows, and there are tree tops just 
outside the windows. Tree tops fairly hum with inspirations for youthful 
writers, you know. The inspirations skip about among the high lights 
and low lights of the trembling leaves like giddy singing birds. And they 
sing gay little tunes, haunting little tunes that will sing themselves into 
the fancy-fiber of a boy or girl. And so there must be tree tops. 

Across this big room there runs a glass partition. But beyond the 
glass partition you must not peer—not yet, or “hocus-pocus,” all will be 
lost. 

On this side the partition are individual, adjustable desks. With 
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painful memories of too-high desks for my pigmy adolescent self, I em- 
phasize adjustable. And every desk has room for writing materials. There 
is blackboard space, of course. We cannot get along without our loyal 
black friends, the blackboards. There is old Father Webster, doing duty 
on a side table with a collection of little Websters near, to help Father in 
times of stress. There are pictures on the wall and pictures on the bul- 
letin board—gallant, adventurous pictures of “Little Prince Balshasar” 
and “Sir Galahad,” pictures of animals, the children’s friends, pictures 
of white-sailed ships on gray-green seas, pictures that speak the language 
of high and joyous adventure. When tree tops fail of inspiration, there 
are always pictures. 

Here my English students should write, and write for the joy of 
writing, “each in his separate star.” Here sometimes they should play 
word games and letter games and grammar games. Here sometimes they 
should give debates and make oral reports. Here they should even learn 
rules. But most important of all, here they should write. They should 
learn the joy of expression. This should be our workroom, our laboratory. 

But beyond the partition—Ah, yes. Master John, who has a sure- 
fire, rapid-repeater sort of brain finishes the day’s problem or the week’s 
problem some minutes or days before plodding Susy and inaccurate 
Merle. Of course, theoretically he should plunge immediately into the 
next problem. In actual schoolroom fact, however, the teacher has so 
many dependents waiting for help that she cannot afford to take time to 
give John the long introductory guiding assignment until others are ready. 
Therefore John is asked to take you with him beyond the glass partition, 
where he normally goes under such circumstances. 

There you see the row on row of blue and red and green jackets, just 
as in the old dream. There are reading tables and chairs (though not as 
cushioned and as conducive to slumber as in the adolescent vision). 
There are quiet and peace and the call of adventure. John, of course, 
snatches up The Lady of the Lake to begin where he “left off.”” You are 
left to renew old acquaintances or to make new ones from the book 
shelves. 

You like it there. Who wouldn’t? Here are the opportunities for the 
English pupils to come to know books, more books than can be studied in 
detail in class, new books, good books. Here is an opportunity for the 
teacher to guide and direct the reading of children under her care. Here 
are the raw materials that are to be thrown into the little factory of each 
child’s being. 

“But why,” someone asks, “the glass partition?” 
There is a partition so that John may not be disturbed in his high- 
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land adventures “‘a-chasing the deer” by those who are being drilled on 
adjectives and periods and commas; or vice versa, when a group is dis- 
cussing the materials and organization for a report in the reading-room 
while slow painstaking writers are preparing themes in the laboratory 
proper. 

“But why glass?” continues the questioner. 

Well, to the end of time a teacher must have a thousand eyes, and 
since she simply hasn’t a thousand legs, that partition will have to be 
glass. 

Of such is my dream. Why shouldn’t English rooms be equipped, as 
are science and art laboratories, for the particular comfort and work of 
students? Why should English students go on through the ages sitting in 
rows of misfit seats, with the library a block away and with only a pho- 
tograph of the bust of Caesar for inspiration? 

EsTHER Loita HoLcomsB 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





INTEREST-PROVOKING EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


For most of us who teach English, examination questions that will 
prove study, test teaching, and yet be interesting to the students are a 
perennially difficult problem. Last year I had what seemed to me at the 
time a happy inspiration, one which was apparently proved so by the re- 
sults. In a test on The Idylls of the King I asked a Junior class the fol- 
lowing question: “If Gareth were a student in Santa Barbara High 
School, what would be his chief interests? What sort of a student would 
he be? Prove your statements from the poem.” As an alternate I gave 
the same question for Lynette. This year, when I tried out the same sort 
of thing on a Senior class studying “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” one 
of the girls piped up immediately, “Oh, Miss Noyes, I know a perfect 
Il Penseroso!”’ 

This year, with a Macbeth class which had just finished studying 
Silas Marner, I tried out this question, “If Macbeth had had to meet the 
same troubles that Silas Marner met, how would he have reacted to 
them?” 

Such questions have been interesting to the students, for always at 
the end of the test there has been a group of eager talkers around my 
desk; from the resulting answers I have felt that they met the require- 


ments of good test questions. , . 
q E. Louise Noyes 


SANTA BarBARA HicH SCHOOL 
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TEACHING 


Rebelliously I glare about at themes, 

And contract papers, quizzes, and reports 

That dull my mind, and wreak me out of sorts 

With all the world. There’s left no time for dreams— 
For living, for creating, so it seems. 

The kings I long to walk with I deport 

With sighs, and turn me to some laggard’s court. 
This, teaching? Is there nothing that redeems? 


My class pours in. A sonnet’ I’ve been reading 

Lies there before me. Would they understand? 
Majestic, brave, the lines roll on—and cease. 

A quick response in young hearts oft unheeding 

Brings murmurs of “I love that!” There’s been fanned 
A flame. From teaching who would wish release? 


Marion E. McCuttoucH 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 





IN MEMORY OF LONGFELLOW 


The bust of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow rested on the mantel in 
the American literature classroom, the strong face giving a striking wel- 
come to the members of the class as they met for a lesson on the revered 
poet. After the secretarial duties had been completed the instructor made 
the announcement that each member of the class might present his proj- 
ect which had been self-imposed and independently carried out. There 
followed a lovely presentation of significant problems. 

As a background for any material which might be given one student 
presented a biographical sketch in a manner that was unique. She com- 
pared the beautiful life of the beautiful poet with a bouquet of roses, and 
as she discussed each part of the biography she made it appear quite as 
lovely as the rose which she drew from a vase on the table. Even the sad- 
nesses, which we scarcely mention out of a whisper, she made appear 
with a hallowed sweetness akin to the rose. 

The next number given was a discussion of Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
The material covered was the plan of the composition, the nature of the 
content, a comparison with the plan of the Canterbury Tales, and the inn 


* Milton’s On His Blindness. 
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and its present owner. After the pupil mentioned those who told the tales, 
she assumed the réle of the Sicilian and gave as a reading “King Robert 
of Sicily.” 

One member of the class had prepared a tragedy in three acts which 
he presented, assisted by three members of the group. Every line read by 
the four characters, Henry, Wadsworth, Longfellow, and Eva, was taken 
from the works of the poet. The story was quite logical, and one marveled 
that the separate lines would combine so well to make completeness. 

Separate lines were used in working out an acrostic of the poet’s 
name, the lines presenting not only the acrostic, but also a poem of twen- 
ty-four lines unified in thought. A similar project was worked out in the 
manner in which Poe wrote An Enigma. 

One pupil gave a talk on the lyrical quality of Longfellow’s poems, 
and at the conclusion sang “The Rainy Day.” The fact that she wore a 
raincoat added atmosphere to the presentation. Between the singing of 
the second and third stanzas she removed her coat and drew aside a cur- 
tain behind which she had placed a picture showing “the sun still shining” 
(thanks to flashlights). She was assisted by a member of the class who 
played her accompaniment on the violin. 

A two-act play was presented on a miniature stage; in this play the 
parts of John Alden, Priscilla, and Miles Standish were played by mar- 
ionettes. The girl who planned the problem made the stage, furnished it 
with colonial settings, and dressed the dolls in period costumes. She read 
portions from the poem while her assistants manipulated the puppets. 

One number which was quite beautiful was the reading of the Long- 
fellow calendar. Quotations in keeping with perhaps twenty-five Ameri- 
can holidays were arranged in order. The quotations were taken from the 
poems of Longfellow. 

One member of the class read reports from the Boston newspapers of 
the memorable date of December 17, 1839. Entries in Longfellow’s diary 
for that date were introduced to show the interest he took in the disasters 
of the storm. Remarks were made on the poet’s wide departure from the 
press reports in the composition of the poem, that rare ballad, “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” 

A treasure chest was opened and out stepped Mr. Longfellow with a 
number of his dreams which had come true. There were Mrs. Longfellow, 
quaint and charming in a pink satin gown, and a host of other characters 
dear to, the poet’s heart and ours. 

A character review was then presented; this was followed by the 
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playing of several records on the Victrola: “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“The Psalm of Life,” and songs from “Hiawatha.” 

The hour had brought with it a joy I shall not soon be forgetting. 
Though I feel that the attractiveness of the program is sufficient excuse 
for its being given, I tried to put my finger on some tangible things that 
were accomplished through the projects. 

The activity of each pupil was definite; the preparation of the prob- 
lems called for each pupil’s maximum effort in making the results pleas- 
ant and attractive; the individual presentation demanded initiative and 
self-reliance on the part of each pupil; and the execution of the problems 
contributed a permanence to valuable information acquired. 


Louise A. WILSON 


Tutsa Hicu ScHOooL 
Tusa, OKLAHOMA 





EIGHTH-GRADE BOOK REPORTS 


A child should carry away a few definite impressions from every 
book he reads. If a written book report is made, a few minutes, at least, 
must be spent in thoughtful analysis of what has been read. Few teachers 
would approve of making a book report an end in itself; but most teach- 
ers agree that children form good habits of evaluating what they read 
when book reports are required. 

A card system of book reports has been a live factor in stimulating 
my pupils’ interest in reading. The card which is reproduced here con- 
sists of the product or sum of the worth-while items from several cards 
which I have tried out during the past four years. Besides suggesting a 
few important facts that should be noted about the book, I have tried to 
lead the pupil, through thought-provoking questions, to do a little critical 
thinking of his own. The card is not long and is easy to fill in, and the 
average pupil becomes very much interested in watching his collection of 
cards grow. I usually file the cards according to “pupil,’”’ but during the 
year we usually sort them out by “book” or by “author” at least once. 

The filing cabinet is open to the public. The children read each 
other’s cards and become interested in books new to them in this way. 
The children are encouraged to report upon every book they try to read, 
and so the cards form an interesting study in the range of interest of the 
various pupils. 
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Pupil 
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Name of Book 





Classification 





Author 


Date written 








Setting of story: 


When: 
Where: 


Who: 


Underline your method of reading: 


Read every word 
Read more than once 


Reread parts 


Read only parts 
Scanned 


Gave it up 








Brief description of what the book was about: 


What do you think the author’s aim was in writing this book? 





If a friend asked your opinion of this book what would you tell him? 





Which character in the story did you like 


best? 
Why? 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


4 


3. Fair. 


Check your opinion of this book: 
1. Best book I ever read. 


2. A good book, interesting, of course. 








How would the adventures in this story 
compare with those in real life? 


HarrRIET H. SHOEN 
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THE 1927 COUNCIL 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, held in the Palmer House, November 24-26, 1927, was prob- 
ably the most largely attended the Council has ever had, the program 
was excellent, and enthusiasm*rose very high. Many of the old-timers 
went away saying, “This is the best meeting of the National Council I 
have ever attended.” President Dudley Miles deserves credit not only 
for arranging the very satisfactory program but also for executing prompt- 
ly and in dignified fashion so full a program as that of the National Coun- 
cil during these two days. The accommodations and service of the Palmer 
House added to the pleasure of the convention. 

Those who have been long acquainted with the Council know the de- 
cided change in the temper of its meetings and discussions. It has always 
been a sanely progressive body, quite ready to welcome the new, but al- 
ways asking for evidence. It has kept quite abreast of the development 
and measurements and the growing use of scientific methods in educa- 
tional investigation. A visitor this year could not fail to be struck by the 
fact that many of the papers were simply popular reports of scientific ex- 
periments with teaching procedures. There still were some accounts of 
individual experiences, as there will always need to be, because the 
blazers of new trails cannot be burdened with the impedimenta of meas- 
urement; but the extent to which speakers based their recommendations 
upon scientific data, and the willingness of the audience to listen to such 
papers, was really surprising. It must be added that these reports were 
not presented in a wooden fashion. We are learning how to be scientific 
without being tiresome. 

While there was nothing startling in the proceedings of the Board of 
Directors, the appointment of many new committees indicates a healthful 
growth in the Council’s activities. This next year should be a very fruit- 
ful one in the materials produced for the actual use of classroom teaching. 
We shall have a period of consolidation of positions already won and 
very unostentatious beginnings in new fields. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
The large and enthusiastic group that met Thanksgiving evening lis- 
tened to three vigorous papers attacking the problem of “Objective Tests 
in Teaching Literature.” 
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Maurice W. Moe, of West Division High School, Milwaukee, opened 
the meeting with a discussion of “Objective Tests on High-School Clas- 
sics.” Many in the audience had used the materials he described. Brief 
summaries of two of the papers of this session follow: 

The examination should conform to the modern tendency to make the 
procedure of the classroom a real life-situation. It must therefore be of such 
a nature that it can be taken with books open and all helps easily accessible. 
This puts a premium on ability to cope with novel throught-situations rather 
than to hand out memorized fact. 

The good objective test will test comprehension of the larger relationships 
of a piece studied and of word and passage meanings, preferably with multiple- 
choice questions. It will further test the student’s realization of characters, 
scenes, and the imaginative elements of the figures of speech. The last named 
is quite different from the old-fashioned labeling of similes, metaphors, and 
metonymies, as it involves power to visualize rather than classify imagery. 
And finally, the objective test will seek to obtain the student’s emotional reac- 
tions to what he reads, or at least his recognition of the emotional currents 
that underlie a piece of prose or poetry. 

The use of tests of this type will clarify for both pupil and teacher the 
worth-while objectives of literature study and will in most cases serve as point- 
ers as to how those objectives are to be obtained. 

Fourteen common high-school classics have already been provided with 
objective tests, and it is hoped that the co-operation of interested teachers 
may be obtained to work out similar tests on other classics frequently found 
in school curricula. 

At the close of the meeting many interested observers inspected the 
ingenious pictures made by his students to illustrate figures of speech. 
Each showed two images—the figurative one to the ordinary view, and 
the actual one when held to the light. These will appear in his book now 
in preparation, The Door to Poetry. 


TESTING APPRECIATION 
HANNAH LOGASA 
University of Chicago High School 

Objective tests presume some constant. In appreciation there seems to 
be nothing but variables. The emotion aroused by reading a poem seems to 
differ with the reading, the time, and the circumstance. 

The Logasa-McCoy tests were built in an attempt to discover what teach- 
ing accomplishes in terms of pupil ability to react to literature, on the assump- 
tion that the elements of appreciation which can be taught can be tested. 
“Whatever exists must exist in some quantity.” Conditions of knowledge, ex- 
perienced, and standards of attitude influence literary taste and must serve 
as the basis for this testing. 
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The principles upon which the Logasa-McCoy Tests have been built are: 

1. That all the elements which go into the experience we call appreciation 
of literature cannot be tested objectively. 

2. That certain elements in appreciation of literature which make for atti- 
tudes, intellectual enjoyment, and standards of taste can be taught in the 
classroom. 

3. That certain elements in appreciation that can be taught can be tested 
by objective tests. 

4. That the results of the tests would give diagnostic evidence of the 
teaching product in literature. 

5. That the logical teaching procedure in using objective tests for im- 
proving instruction follows three steps: testing, teaching, and testing again. 

6. That since appreciation is concerned with enjoyment as well as know- 
ledge of literature, the testing should be carried on under conditions conducive 
to aesthetic pleasure. 

The evidence does not yet permit of any conclusive statement, although 
they have been given to 293 university students, 297 seniors in high school, 
and 480 juniors in high school. A study of perfect and zero scores would in- 
dicate, however, a logical progression in the reaction of students to the material 
in the tests. The number of perfect scores decreased and the zero score in- 
creased through the three levels. 

Nancy Coryell, of the Wadleigh High School, New York City, made an 
interesting study with the tests of 280 juniors grouped according to ability. 
There seems to be a high correlation between the intelligence quotients of the 
pupils and Test I. Test III, “Sensory Images,” seems to show a tendency 
towards validity. Test IV, “Comparison,” also seems valid, as does Test V, 
on “Rhythm.” Test VI, “Trite and Fresh Expressions,” was interesting be- 
cause it clearly gave evidence of teaching procedure in literature appreciation. 
Test VII, “Standards of Taste in Poetry,” was built upon the theory that pupils 
must be taught to exercise choice and that standards and attitudes must enter 
into choice. It was in some respects the most vital of the tests in the series. 
However, because there was so little correlation between this test and the 
others in the series, it was excluded from the last edition. 

Objective tests of appreciation of literature are valuable to the teacher 
because they give her evidence of the teaching product. They are valuable 
for the pupils because they make them aware of the elements which go into 
the art we call “literature.” They are valuable to both teacher and pupil be- 
cause they make the response to literature less vague and inarticulate. 


MEASUREMENTS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
Georce D. Stopparp 
University of Iowa 
Testing has two functions: the measurement of scholastic performance 
and the motivation of the student. 
The criteria by which to judge either a school examination or a standard- 
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ized test are validity, reliability, objectivity, and economy. Validity depends 
upon the choice of samples which represent in just proportions the essential 
points covered in the work to be tested. The test should be hard enough to 
prevent perfect scores but easy enough to prevent zero scores; and should not 
produce a concentration of scores at either end of the scale. To be reliable, 
the sampling must be broad enough to reduce the element of chance to a 
minimum. 

Testing in literature classes may cover three phases: (1) factual knowl- 
edge, (2) comprehension and evaluation, and (3) enjoyment or emotional 
participation. Factual knowledge, though not most important, has value. More- 
over, the testing of it shades rapidly into testing comprehension and evalua- 
tion. An examination on Poe might include a true-false section, with such 
statements as “Poe is best in his love scenes; he makes you live over again 
the lover’s experience” and “Poe likes to bring in gruesome, horrible, unpleas- 
ant situations”; a possible story to be analyzed; and an opportunity to choose 
from ten artificial characters those which would have appealed to Poe. 

Discrimination in word choice may be measured by presenting a muti- 
lated paragraph with the changed expressions underlined and numbered and 
a group of four substitutes for each (the original right expression among 
them) for the pupil to choose from. So far, no satisfactory tests of enjoyment 
or emotional participation have been produced. Recognizing or reproducing 
a rhythm and naming an emotion are not certain measures of enjoyment. 

Measurement in this complex field has lagged, naturally. This is probably 
fortunate, and we may ultimately expect the best work of all to be done here. 


The Friday morning session opened with President Dudley Miles’s 
address, “Tendencies in Teaching English.” It is the first article in this 
issue of the Journal. An abstract of the second address follows: 


POPGUNS AND CRACKS OF DOOM 
Percy H. Boynton 
University of Chicago 


The second paper of the opening session might have been called “A Mes- 


sage from Emerson to the Modern Teacher.” 

The text of his homily was Emerson’s admonition to the American scholar 
that he should not “quit his belief that a pop-gun is a pop-gun, though the 
ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it to be crack of doom.’ Mr. Boyn- 
ton first discussed the leading characteristics of Emerson’s period in terms of 
the old assumptions that ruled the popular thought and the new challenges 
that were being continually and at last successfully thrown out. He proceeded 
next to the evident parallel that exists between that day and the present, men- 
tioning in succession the reigning “fundamentalisms” of 1927—religious, pa- 
triotic, economic. He contended that the teacher was the only free person in 
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the community today with the somewhat paradoxical freedom to say what he 
wants about the methods of his teaching but with total lack of liberty in 
what he shall teach. 

In the final part of his paper Mr. Boynton maintained that it was not 
the business of the English teacher to indulge in miscellaneous instruction on 
new theories; but that it was his business to be aware of what was going on, 
and to form intelligent opinions on events and their implications. Literature, 
he asserted, was itself anything but an anesthetic. If there is any place at all 
in the classroom for people subject to intellectual sleeping sickness, it is not 
in the English classroom. 

The application of the lay sermon was not that teachers should load on 
themselves an immense burden of extra reading but that they should maintain 
an attitude of mind that not only looks at the stream of events but tries always 
to see the direction in which it is flowing. 


In his broadly liberal address, “Literature as a Means of Ethical and 
Religious Instruction,” Dr. Louis L. Mann, of Sinai Congregation, Chica- 
go, stressed the intimate historic rdle literature has played in the evolu- 
tion of religious thought. Literature, he indicated, is indispensable to re- 
ligion, and much of our greatest literature is infused with the fervor and 
fire of religious feeling. 

The general session of Saturday afternoon was an innovation for 
the Council. Three years ago the custom of devoting the closing session 
to a lecture of a purely literary character was inaugurated. These pro- 
grams have, however, all been concerned with contemporary literature. 
This year, for the first time, the topic was literature of the past—Chaucer. 
The members journeyed six miles from the loop headquarters to the cam- 
pus of the University of Chicago, where the most complete collection of 
Chaucer manuscripts and photostats in the world is located. John M. 
Manly, head of the English department in the university, had kindly 
arranged to show the Council visitors a great deal in a short length of 
time. He presented a large number of manuscripts, many of them richly 
illuminated in colors, by means of stereopticon pictures, accompanying 
these pictures with a running commentary on the facts concerning the 
life of Chaucer’s day and the work of the poet himself that have been re- 
vealed by the study of these manuscripts. For an hour he kept his audi- 
ence interested. Then the guests were directed to the workroom, where 
manuscripts and many photostats were displayed on the tables and where 
the walls were covered with rubbings from old tombs and monuments. 

After the visit to the workroom such of the Council members as did 
not have to catch early trains drifted over to Ida Noyes Hall for a de- 
lightful informal gathering. The English Club of Greater Chicago served 
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tea, distributed the souvenirs sent by the Chamber of Commerce from 
the orange groves of Mobile, Alabama, and saw that everyone became 
better acquainted. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 


About one hundred and fifty sat down to the Annual Dinner on 
Friday evening. During the meal Toastmaster R. L. Lyman created 
interest by asking all those from south of the Mason-Dixon line to stand. 
The showing was about a dozen. He asked for those east of the Alle- 
ghenies, west of the Mississippi, and those from the Central West. On 
every call he got a good representation. If he had asked for those from 
Denver or west, he would have gotten four or five at least. This shows 
a healthful distribution in the attendance at the Council, and particu- 
larly a larger attendance from Dixie than we have had on previous occa- 
sions. He called for the charter members to stand, and found six or seven 
who were present at the original meeting in rgrtr. 

At seven-thirty o’clock Mr. Lyman introduced Theodore W. H. Irion 
as the first speaker. He spoke of the ancient friendship of literature for 
psychology, pointing out the psychological accuracy of Shakespeare and 
other great writers of the far past. The second address was by M. Aline 
Bright, of the High School, Mobile, Alabama. She spoke entertainingly 
of the wealth of literary material which the South offers in landscape, in 
people, both black and white, in languages and customs. 

When Mr. Lyman called upon C. C. Fries as the third and last speak- 
er, the clock had struck eight and most of the diners were already over- 
due at the Chicago Civic Opera. Under these circumstances Mr. Fries 
felt obliged to cut his speech down almost to the vanishing point. This 
conflict between the dinner and the opera was most unfortunate. Ap- 
parently, two hours is too short a time for serving any elaborate meal 
and carrying out a program of toasts. 

A large number of the visitors to the city took advantage of the 
special reduced rate at the opera extended to members of the Council 
and listened to a thrilling presentation of La Tosca. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


J. M. Spinning, of West High School, Rochester, served as chairman 
and Myrtle Starbird, of Senn High School, Chicago, as secretary for the 
Friday afternoon meeting. The section devoted its attention to the sci- 
entific approach to literature and to the curriculum in English expression. 
Theodore W. H. Irion, of the University of Missouri, gave the first 
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paper, a vital attack from the viewpoint of “Psychology in Literature.” 
Those who are familiar with Dr. Irion’s outstanding Teachers’ College 
Contribution 189, Comprehension Difficulties in the Study of Literature, 
directly or through summary and conclusions published in the February, 
1927, issue of the English Journal, know the value of his incisive ap- 
proach to greater economy and higher conceptions in the teaching of lit- 
erature. Brief digests of all the addresses follow: 


PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
Tueopore W. H. Irton 


University of Missouri 


The translation of my findings into the actual teaching problems which 
confront us as teachers of literature—not the contents of the report—is my 
theme. It is an attempt to make a psychological analysis of the teaching diff- 
culties of ninth-grade literature and a study of the definite processes which 
the student must perform in attempting to master the subject. What are the 
demands which this process makes upon the reading process? The good reader 
makes accurate reaction to words, especially pivotal words; he reacts sharply 
to combinations of words which I shall call expression; he must get the exact 
facts from the printed page. These abilities are tested by the ordinary reading 
test, but there are larger reactions. The students must differentiate between 
the various facts presented, giving them the proper weight and relationship. 
He must react to the main points of the presentation and discover the con- 
clusions offered. These abilities are not generally measured by reading tests. 
Finally and ultimately, he must make a critical reaction to the problems de- 
scribed. Unless he does this—makes a philosophic response to the stimulus 
offered by the author—the study of literature is not worth while. 

Facing this situation, it is recognized that the ordinary reading tests are 
inadequate. Consequently others were devised. Among other selections they 
were applied to The Spy, by Cooper. Percentages of accuracy were found for 
three items: pivotal words, expression, and pivotal facts. Tested in word 
knowledge, using only pivotal words of values from o to 20 according to the 
Thorndike Word Book, the performance of the lower quarter of the students 
tested was 30 per cent. 

The case of the median student is much more hopeful; his performance 
was 60 per cent. 

The case of the Q3 student, that is of one who stands at the head of 
three-fourths of the class, is somewhat superior, and he stands a chance of 
studying the literary selections presented to him with some degree of success. 

All this, however, represents the performance of the students in the nar- 
rower reading comprehension. With regard to the main points made by the 
author and his understanding of the important conclusions, the median student 
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has only a 50 per cent performance. Students who rank below the average 
or median make these reactions so feebly and obscurely that the educative 
value of the study becomes almost nil. 

What remedies are proposed? A few practical suggestions may be offered. 
First, it is feasible for teachers of literature to construct reading tests with a 
high degree of reliability and of greater analytic and diagnostic value than the 
ordinary reading test. Second, it may be highly necessary with the lowest 
grade of ninth-grade students to begin at once this remedial instruction. Third, 
using analytic methods, such as those described in the investigation of 1925, 
there should be some agreement as to the relative difficulty of various literary 
selections, and judgment should be based not only upon reading difficulties but 
also upon information required. This will permit grading of literature com 
monly taught. Last, and perhaps most important, the teache1 ist become 
such a person as to inspire her pupils during the literature class. She must 
provide the background which will make the selection stand out in the pupil’s 
mind as a treasured and valuable possession. 


THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
Roy Ivan JOHNSON 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 


The reorganization report of 1917 set up definite skills in certain activi- 
ties, mainly justifiable ones. It has taken a decade to establish in our thinking 
a social-activity basis for English curricula; it will probably require another 
to adjust our practices to our theories. A curriculum is a series of pupil ac- 
tivities. The basic difference between various courses, then, lies in the centers 
about which these activities are organized. The old centers—(1) literary types 
and (2) artificial “forms of discourse’—are not closely related to the life 
needs of most pupils. The centers of organization in a composition course 
should be a carefully developed series of activities which illustrate the major 
purposes for which language is used in the ordinary experiences of life. T 
following are the principal expressional activities for which training should 


be given in the course in composition: (1) the writing of letters, (2) con- 
versing, (3) engaging in group discussion, (4) making talks, (5) giving reports 


of experience—direct or indirect, (6) giving directions or explanations, and 
(7) telling stories. The specific projects should not be arranged in haphazard 
manner dictated by interest only but should be so organized as to reveal the 
large social purposes which they support. These social purposes appeal power- 
fully to young people. Standards of excellence and details of instructional con- 
tent must be determined by research studies. At present our textbooks are un- 
satisfactory in these particulars. 

We are too much discouraged over the results of our attempts to teach 
English usage. The social viewpoint, however, will rouse in the pupils desire 
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for improvement and lead to more rapid progress. Definite and limited goals 
are essential to genuine mastery in this field, and the co-operation of other 
departments of the school is necessary. 

The new curricula are embodying some of these ideas. Change is in the 
right direction. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Eart HupDELSON 
University of Minnesota 

In spite of the emphasis that is being put upon minimum essentials, there 
is wide disagreement among English teachers as to what constitute minimum 
essentials in both literature and composition, as to the order in which the 
essentials should be presented, as to the year in which each essential accom- 
plishment should be made a requisite, and as to what degree or amount of 
proficiency should be demanded. There is far from general acceptance by 
classroom teachers of the selection and arrangement of minimum essentials 
as published in official lists, and wide disagreement upon standards of achieve- 
ment. 

It appears, on the other hand, that in those English fields where objective 
standards exist, they are capable of bringing teachers into closer agreement. 
The use of objective measuring devices in composition, for example, yields 
the following results: They produce more nearly normal distributions of pupil 
marks. They decrease the frequency of superior marks. They shift a con- 
siderable number of barely-passing marks down into the failure level, thereby 
yielding a distribution curve more in keeping with expectancy in unselected 
classes. They cause class medians to rise at a more reasonable rate. They 
tend to refine judgment as well as to stabilize it. They perform the paradoxical 
function of rendering teacher-judgment both more constant and more amen- 
able to improvement. They tend to have a chastening influence upon English 
teachers. That is, they give English teachers a more modest and rational opin- 
ion of their ability to judge composition quality. 

The values which accrue from the use of objective composition standards 
are, on the whole, greatest for teachers whose powers of discrimination are 
already most refined. That is, those English teachers whose subjective stand- 
ards are most reliable generally improve most and fastest in practice with 
objective composition standards. 

There is evidence that ability to use general-merit composition scales 
reliably is a fair measure of the same factors of intelligence that our mental 
tests now measure. 

Comparable means of refining teacher-judgment in literary matters are 
still generally lacking. One significant scale exists for measuring ability to 
appreciate poetry, and numerous other literary tests and scales are in process 
of building or refinement. If they prove to be as serviceable in their way as 
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comparable devices in the composition field are in theirs, sincere, scrupulous 
English teachers may hope to be able to face their future pupils and problems 
with more courage and confidence. 


For the Saturday morning session Susan E. Wilcox, of the Spring- 
field (Illinois) High School, served as chairman and R. R. Williams, of 
the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, as secretary. 

Mary Hargrave, of Central High School, Madison, Wisconsin, gave a 
suggestive report of her experience with “The Dalton Plan in Practice.” 
It will be published in a later edition of the Journal. We present abstracts 
of the other two papers: 


EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Nancy G. CorvELL 
Wadleigh High School, New York City 


To discover whether careful study of a few books or wide reading with 
less intensive discussion is better, a full-year experiment was conducted in 
9 eleventh-year classes of the Wadleigh High School (large, public, for girls), 
New York City. Three classes met the fourth period of the day and were 
taught by 3 teachers, all using the intensive method; that is, they made a de- 
tailed analytical study of the minimum of literature required by the syllabus. 
Three other classes met the seventh period and were taught by the same three 
teachers, this time all using the extensive method. The extensive method may 
be characterized as the rapid reading of a comparatively large amount of litera- 
ture with general comments and discussions in class. The remaining 3 classes 
were used as controls. The pupils were classified according to ability and each 
of the three teachers taught one class by the intensive method and another 
of the same grade of ability by the extensive method. 

The reading was so planned that the intensive-study classes covered the 
literature required by the syllabus. The extensive-reading classes read 6 times 
as much. At the close of each unit of literature work, a 40 minute objective 
test consisting of 50 questions was given on the minimum requirement, which 
had been covered intensively by one group and read along with 6 times as 
much literature by the extensive group. 

In each of the 6 50-question tests most emphasis was put upon appre- 
ciation of the literature, of life, of people, and of ideas, especially upon grasp 
of the significance of the whole selection. Least stress was laid upon points 
of style, technique, and literary history. The tests covered only the literature 
read by the intensive-method classes. 

In each of the 6 tests the extensive-method classes did as well as or better 
than the intensive-method classes. Moreover, in the school’s grade-uniform 
tests and in the New York State Regents’ examinations the same results ap- 
peared. 
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Apparently the extensive-reading pupils learned as much about the re- 
quired work as did those pupils who studied it intensively. In addition, they 
probably learned five times as much again, which they had no chance to use 
on examinations, since they read five times as much literature beyond the 
required work.* 


ROMANTICISM ON TRIAL 
RIcHARD Foster JONES 
Washington University, St. Louis 

The purpose of the paper is to explain Professor Babbitt’s conception of 
romanticism. He sees in romanticism a philosophy which would give free 
reign to the imagination, emotions, and desires, and which could discounte- 
nance any restraint on the part of reason or conscience. The romanticist looks 
for truth only to the ever-changing flux of the sensuous world and of his own 
impulses and desires instead of into the ethical nature of man. In romantic 
verse we have full liberty given to imagination and emotions with no thought 
of ethical responsibility, with the result that this poetry often portrays moods 
which in actual experience would be condemned. Wordworth’s nature phil- 
osophy is a sham religion because he seeks truth only in the world of sensa- 
tion, and in the final analysis his religion rests upon the efficacy of sight and 
hearing. Coleridge’s imagination was subject only to the stimulus derived 
from the mood of fear and from the craving for the strange and surprising. 
His was but an intoxicated imagination freed from restraint of mind and con- 
science. Shelly indulged in an Arcadian reverie with an imagination subject 
only to desire and eschewing all law and restraint. Keats identified truth with 
sensuous beauty only, thus denying the ethical nature of man and destroying 
the integrity of life. Byron’s imagination and emotions freed themselves, as 
did his life, from any ethical control, and sought truth in the flux of nature. 
Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” affords an excellent example of the expansive 
nature of the romantic emotion and imagination carried to the farthest limits, 
to death and dissolution without let or hindrance from the “dull brain.” 

There are many moods and emotions in romantic poetry which must be 
condemned when indulged in actual life. The idling, drifting, daydreaming 
mood so characteristic of romanticism, if translated into the practice of life, 
would merely emphasize the futility of existence. Yet we do not feel con- 
taminated in reading such poetry. The reason is that romantic poetry is de- 
tached from life; its purpose is only to afford an escape from life. Romantic 
art gives pleasure because it releases those emotions life restrains; but, being 
an imaginative experience and subject to laws of its own, it neither undermines 
character nor falsifies life. Finally, romantic verse should not be taught as 


* Epitor’s NoTE: The complete report of this study appears in Teachers College 
(Columbia) Contributions to Education, “An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive 
Teaching of Literature.” 
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the expression of ideals relevant to life; it should be so presented as to empha- 
size the fact that its sole function is to create beauty for the pleasure that 
beauty itself gives. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


An excellent program kept the interest of this rapidly growing sec- 
tion from the opening gavel to the last question in the discussion which 
followed the papers. Claudia E. Crumpton, of Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, served as chairman, with Anna E. Blackwood, of Parker 
Junior High School, as secretary. Abstracts and notes on the papers 
follow: 


TEACHING COMPOSITION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RutH FLOWEREE 
Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


It is generally recognized that the teaching of composition in the junior 
high school is far less attractive than the teaching of literature. But even 
with the handicap of great masses of pupils with limited experience this 
condition is gradually yielding to the attacks of teachers and experts. Co- 
operative pupil-effort and selection of subjects are yielding rich reward to 
workers and investigators. 

Subjects, of course, should always deal with life-situations. Under the 
plan advocated they should be tested to see that they are close to natural 
pupil interests, that they require close observation, and that some deal with 
specific pupil ability. Following the selection of subjects, and before the 
actual writing, time should be allowed for thought, organization, and the ask- 
ing of necessary questions. The first draft should be carefully corrected, and 
the final draft should be written in the class hour under the supervision of 
the teacher. 

Letter writing in artificial situations made as real as possible should be 
taken up. With all possible motivating devices the form of both friendly and 
business letters should be mastered, at least by the end of the ninth year. 

Co-operative classwork is a very fertile field for the improvement of com- 
position teaching. In the program under discussion, group work which leads to 
individual instruction is prompted by dividing the class into five or six divi- 
sions and assigning for each group one unit or paragraph of the whole theme 
to work out. At first, models from the morning paper may be used to stimulate 
the class. In small groups each pupil can read his composition to his fellows 
for criticism. Then the best article from each group may be chosen and read 
to the entire class. 

One of the indispensable features of the program as well as one of the 
most valuable ones is the provision for pupil correction of errors. A proper 
regard for economy of the teacher’s time and energy demands that she must 
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not spend her evenings red-inking themes. In addition to co-operative class- 
correction, an effective device is the correction of errors in a theme flashed on 
the screen with a balopticon. This feature has several advantages: first, the 
novelty of the plan is appealing; second, a pupil likes to show off his achieve- 
ment; third, he receives criticism from his fellows; and fourth, he will learn 
from seeing others work; fifth, the corrections are made at a time of con- 
centration; sixth, the instructor will not have to spend further time grading 
themes. 


Ethel E. Holmes, of Skinner Junior High School, Denver, followed 
as the second speaker with a report of a striking program for correlating 
“Extra-Curricular Activities and Junior High School English,” a program 
now in operation in her school. It will be of great value to alert teachers 
and principals everywhere in both junior and senior high schools as a 
pioneer project in creative organization. Interested readers will find it 
in this issue of the English Journal. 

Mabel C. Hermans, of John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
California, gave the final paper of the session, “The Use of Directed 
Reading in Effecting Social Adjustment.” It also will soon appear in the 
Journal, 

COLLEGE SECTION? 

The program for the College Section was arranged by the chairman, 
Professor C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan. Its central theme 
was “The English Language in America and the Problems of the Teach- 
er.” Abstracts of the papers and of the discussion follow: 


THE AIMS OF LINGUISTIC STUDY 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
University of Chicago 

The fourfold aims of linguistics in relation to English teaching are: to 
record the facts of language in numerical notation; to arrange those facts in 
simple systems; to use them as a basis for prediction of future linguistic hap- 
penings; and, finally, to control the facts of language. 

The function of the college teacher of English is cultural—to assist the 
student to understand and appreciate literary tradition, and perhaps to express 
himself. 

But the linguistic handicaps faced by the Freshman instructor can not 
be solved; the students’ language habits are fixed, and unless there be some 
extraordinary incentive they cannot shake them off. 

The obligation of precollege instruction is clear—the formation of lan- 
guage habits in childhood. There are three phases which such early training 


*This report is printed without significant change from the account of the 
secretary, Virginia Stearns, of Highland Park Junior College. 
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should stress: first, the correction of such extreme individual faults as stam- 
mering and stuttering; second, reading and writing; third, the teaching of 
standard English. 

If this is done, the teacher of college English will give the Freshman stu- 
dent elementary information on the relation of writing to speech, the relation- 
ship of standard speech to sub-standard speech and dialect, and some history 
of the English language. 

In the more advanced courses there is need of awakening interest. We 
must give students not the literary-philosophical culture which was the ideal 
a hundred years ago, but the culture of today—the mathematical, physical, 
biological, and the practical approach through scientific method. Linguistic 
study uses this method, makes contact thus with modern science, and so leads 
to a connection of literature with economics and science, and to a considera- 
tion of literature as an activity of the human race. 


In the discussion of Professor Bloomfield’s paper, Professor Lathrop, 
of the University of Wisconsin, corroborated the speaker, so far as 
speech was concerned, but mentioned that he has had success in improv- 
ing the written language of students. Mr. Clapp supported the idea that 
writing can be improved, if it is revised. Mr. Coulter refused to accept 
the pessimistic view concerning the teaching of grammar or the speech 
habits of college students. His attack for grammar is not to present it as 
a set of rules, but as a descriptive device. This he considers productive 
of results. 


DICTIONARIES AS AUTHORITIES ON USAGE 
Tuomas A. KNotTtT 


G. and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Dictionaries never have posed as authorities on English, though some, 
such as Walker, Sheridan, and Smart, and some “Pronouncing Dictionaries” 
have seemed to do so with reference to correctness of pronunciation. But such 
claim to authority for the dictionaries has never been so violent as the claims 
of some literary men and textbook-makers. 

The standard English language is a result of elaborate, conscientious, con- 
sistent efforts of great men to create a medium of communication. It is not 
the teacher who tries to stop Johnnie from saying “he seen’ who creates 
standard language, but the professional writers of English. Even in the earliest 
period the language of poetry was artificial and different from the speech of 
common people. Writers of the period of Middle English tried to re-create 
a literary form of expression out of a language socially despised. Their aim 
was to create a language with diction and syntax competent to bear up under 
the general literary burden. Chaucer, of course, was the culmination of this 
movement. 

There has been an economic rise of the middle classes in the United States 
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which frees young people free from economic necessity and shifts them from 
one social class to another. These young people come, in time, to ask questions 
about usage; and when they do, they will remember what their teachers strug- 
gled to teach them, and they will turn to the dictionaries. If the well-edited 
ones do not answer their questions, the charlatans will, for people want to 
know. 

There is a heavy and constant call upon the dictionaries to settle ques- 
tions. Another justification for the apparent assumption of authority by the 
dictionary can be read from a certain condition in Illinois. Twenty-five per 
cent of all the teachers in Illinois are teaching for the first time, yet the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English does not give them aid in planning their 
curriculums. 


A SURVEY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, AN INVESTIGATION BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
C. C. Fries 
University of Michigan 

The survey is not trying to prove anything, but to ascertain and record 
the facts of usage. It does, however, rest upon two underlying assumptions, 
the first of which is that we have differing sets of speech habits, and the second 
that the only correctness in language must be determined by usage. 

Under the first assumption we have differences of vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, dialect, and the distinct forms due to social usage. 

“Vulgar English,” for example, is not an English derived by carelessness 
from the language of the socially accepted group. It often perpetuates older 
forms; while the habits of the socially accepted group have consciously changed 
as it has in discarding the older acceptable forms “clumb” and “yourn.” 

The second assumption is that the only correctness in language must be 
usage, that problems in language come only when there is a mixture of social 
groups. 

This survey has worked on a large mass of material consisting of the cor- 
respondence of thousands of persons from every walk of life. Thousands of 
examples of English usage have been collected. Because of the confidential 
nature of this material, it is not possible to reveal exactly what it was; but it 
gave authentic information about the individuals studied, telling their names, 
ages, places of birth, schooling, occupations, as well as that of their fathers, and 
the date and place of birth of their fathers and mothers. 

A report of this committee, it is hoped, will be published within a year, 
giving authoritative answers on questions of usage. 

The discussion brought out general approval of the aim and method 
of the survey. Mr. Clapp noticed in all three papers a challenging of 
the right of standard speech to its supremacy; and questioned whether 
or not we have been trying to teach an unreal thing. He predicted that 
the coming age will have a new set of minimum essentials, and the atti- 
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tude of pious horror at the facts of usage will abate. He felt we are on 
the road to working out a discipline in teaching which can be applied. 

In answer to the question, “What is the difference between these 
conclusions and those of Krapp and Lounsbury?” Professor Fries stated 
that there was practically none. The schools are still perpetuating the 
creed of the eighteenth century as the basis of correctness. Although 
there have been linguistic investigations in the historical manner for a 
hundred years, the results have not yet come into the schools. 

At the Saturday morning session Professor Ramsay, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri presented his paper on “Introducing English Teachers 
to the English Language.” This is to be published in a later edition of 
the Journal. 

In the discussion of Professor Ramsay’s paper, the chairman ques- 
tioned what would happen if we got rid of much of Freshman English, 
as it is now taught, for those who have acquired the ordinary decencies 
of expression, and put in the material suggested by Professor Ramsay. 
Mr. Knott said it would necessitate newly trained teachers, which was 
generally admitted. Advantages of such a procedure cited were that this 
type of study is advantageous to the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher 
of English, the teacher of subjects in education courses; that it elimi- 
nates essays on a variety of subjects, and centers study on English; and 
that it does bring interest, and develops a bit of philosophy concerning 
language. 


SPEECH TRAINING FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
James M. O’NEILL 
University of Michigan 

The ultimate objective of both speech and English work is to aid in the 
development of the individual, and in his adjustment to environment. Orien- 
tation requires that the teacher should recognize that speech training is not 
necessarily English-training, any more than it is training in French or German. 
Speech training is training in human expression or communication through 
means which are to be found in the human body. Basically its problems are 
the same regardless of the particular language that may be employed in it. 

The teacher of English should recognize that teaching English literature 
or English composition is not teaching speech—though the English teacher 
needs to be competent in speech. 

Turning to some more specialized considerations, it is axiomatic that the 
English teacher should know how to read literature to others. This involves 
more than an understanding and appreciation of literature; it means the abil- 
ity to communicate orally the full ideational or emotional content of the litera- 
ture read. 
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Second, the teacher of English should know that serious disorders, dis- 
abilities, and difficulties in voice or other aspects of speech should not be 
treated except by well-prepared specialists. The teacher who tries to shock a 
student out of such difficulties as speech hesitations is a menace to the public. 

Further, the English teacher should have special training in whatever 
phase of speech work is to be engaged in, such as debating, reading and dra- 
matics, public speaking, and speech correction. 

Finally, the English teacher should be so trained (in addition to the spe- 
cial training for any particular type of speech work) as to be able to make 
all instruction and activity serve in the development of the student. He should 
be able to make careful personal analysis. For this the most helpful training 
in other fields than English and speech is found in psychology and mental 
hygiene. 

In the discussion of Professor O’Neill’s paper, Professor Lathrop 
brought out the fact that in Shakespeare classes it seems difficult to get 
any but those unspoiled by education to read; and they show the need 
of much more training in reading in high school. Professor O’Neill de- 
scribed these “unspoiled by education” as our few realities—the spon- 
taneous ones, whom repression has not affected. This difficulty has its 
roots in the repression of the primary grades. The chairman hazarded 
the suggestion that neither administration nor teacher dares encourage 
intellectual curiosity on the part of the students. 

Professor Ernest Bernbaum, of the University of Illinois, spoke on 
the “Aim and Ideals of Graduate Work in English.” He made a vigorous 
plea for securing enthusiasm by awakening students and teachers to the 
truth that literary scholarship is not merely the accumulation of masses 
of antiquarian information but is a modern function pursued in the light 
of successive modern discoveries and animated by modern purposes. His 
paper appears in the college edition of the January Journal. 

In the discussion of Professor Bernbaum’s paper, Professor Lathrop 
asked if it would be fair to apply his principles to the incoming honors 
courses; this led to a suggestion that “Honors Courses” be the theme 
of next year’s program. 

Another suggestion arising from Professor Bernbaum’s paper was 
that there be some method for correlation between students working for 
Master’s degrees. Some such plan was said to have been established by 
the Modern Language Association in connection with theses in American 
literature. 


Joint MEETING, ELEMENTARY AND NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


C. C. Certain, of Detroit Teachers College had, at the request of 
President Miles, arranged the program for this group, and presided at 
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the meeting. Miss Lillian Farnum, of the van Vlissingen School, Chi- 
cago, served as secretary. The audience was reasonably large, and the 
program effective. 

Ida J. Jewett, of Teachers College, Columbia University, pleaded 
for more definite goals of accomplishment for each year of our work in 
elementary-school composition. We need to be more specific in such ex- 
pressions as: “Ability to think clearly, speak concisely, and write accu- 
rately,” “Skill in sentence structure, development of the paragraph sense, 
improvement in organization.” It is only as we see our targets clearly 
and set them fairly that we can hope to hit them consistently. 

S. A. Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, urged the adoption 
of simple standards of English, standards that every pupil can attain. 
In cases of “divided usage” the teacher should not attempt to teach the 
form she prefers as the “right” one. Repetition is futile unless the neces- 
sity for the correct form is realized. 

Frederick S. Breed, of the University of Chicago, showed that the 
list of words most commonly used by children corresponds rather closely 
with the list of words most commonly used by adults. 

Clifford Archer, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, in a 
talk profusely illustrated with the stereopticon made it clear that in 
spelling there is considerable transfer from one form learned to derived 
forms, and also to other somewhat similar words. In some cases this 
transfer is very helpful, but in others it produces misspellings. 

Harry V. Masters, supervisor of elementary education, Hibbing, 
Minnesota, reported, with the aid of the lantern, a study in which 65 
per cent of all the misspellings made by eighth-grade pupils in attempt- 
ing to spell a list of 268 common, difficult words were found to be possi- 
ble from the phonetic point of view, and an additional 14 per cent ap- 
proximately phonetic. 

The papers presented at this session are to be published in The Ele- 
mentary English Review. 


THE NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


In this section attention was focused upon the training of English 
teachers, both prospective and those in service. Conrad T. Logan, of the 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, was chairman and War- 
ren Jones, of the State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, secretary. 
Abstracts of the papers follow: 
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WHAT SPEECH HABITS SHOULD BE REQUIRED OF PROSPECTIVE 
ENGLISH TEACHERS? 


H. pEForest WIDGER 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 


The required speech habits fall naturally into two groups: first, those 
habits that have to do with the composition of the thoughts and feelings in 
words; and second, the habits that have to do with the vocal utterance of 
those words in sentences. An essential requirement is the habit of expressing 
one’s self with simplicity and sincerity, of shunning all affectation in pro- 
nunciation and diction. Socrates and Huxley are great examples. Circum- 
locution and indirectness in speech are evidences of little minds. Sincerity 
means the development of language conscience, avoidance of careless and 
slovenly speech. Adverbs must tell the truth. “Wonderful,” “lovely,” “abso- 
lutely,” and “always” are words to be avoided. Important among speech 
habits should be respect for the conventions of grammar, pronunciation, and 
usage. This is debatable ground, but certainly the subject and verb should 
usually agree in number. A pronoun should generally agree with its antecedent 
in number. Expressions like “you ain’t” should be avoided. Gross mispro- 
nunciations and slurrings are to be condemned. A third important habit is 
the avoidance of vulgar slang. 

In the second group of habits, those of vocal utterance, emphasis should 
be placed upon a voice of reasonably good quality, well pitched, well modu- 
lated. Next in importance is clear-cut articulation and distinct enunciation. 
Teachers’ colleges should provide training in making slightly difficult consonant 
combinations. Many tongue-twisters are good drill. 

If any of these habits cannot be diagnosed and measured by objective 
tests, skilled teachers can develop them by training and by placing emphasis 
on them by rigidly eliminating undesirables before certification. It is as evi- 
dent a duty as the drive on written illiteracy. 


Allan Abbott of Teachers College, Columbia read an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable paper, an inquiry into “What Should English 
Teachers Know?” This was in part a highly selected summary of the 
studies available on the training now shown to be required, and a state- 
ment of standards. One strong trend among others stood out clearly: 
there is an unquestioned need of training and guidance in the use of con- 
temporary literature. 

The committee of the Council on Professional Standards for English 
Teachers, of which Dr. Abbott is chairman has begun a general inquiry 
into the present status of preparation for high-school English teaching, 
taking as a point of departure the work of a committee of the Council 
some years ago. The preliminary survey is drawing information from 
many sources. 
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The Committee hopes to derive a fairly comprehensive view of the 
kind and amount of English preparation recommended by authoritative 
opinion and research, available in our institutions of learning, demanded 
by the schools, found useful by the teachers, productive of success as 
witnessed by pupils and supervisors, and equivalent to that of teachers 
in other countries. On this basis, they plan eventually to formulate min- 
imal standards of attainment in the various kinds of ability and knowl- 
edge needed by the English teacher at several levels; first, for admis- 
sion to methods courses; second, for acceptance as a novitiate or teacher 
in training; third, for recognition as a fully qualified teacher. Beyond 
these minimal qualifications for professional recognition we expect also 
to indicate lines of study and development that may be proper to the 
teacher of distinction and leadership. 


LANGUAGE AND THINKING 
WALTER W. PARKER 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Students have the notion that clear, forceful, effective speech and writ- 
ing is inspirational, a gift of the gods. We often hear “I just never could 
write anything.” Inability becomes fatalism, a kind of accomplishment. We 
must take the attitude that the student who cannot write cannot think. He 
who knows but cannot explain, does not know. The concomitant of knowledge 
is the ability to make a fairly adequate statement. We are supported in such a 
conclusion by Dewey in How We Think, by Judd, in his Psychology, and by the 
British report, The Teaching of English in England. Pregnant quotations from 
the latter are: “A lack of language is a lack of a means of communication 
and of thought itself. What a man cannot clearly state he does not perfectly 
know, and conversely, the inability to put his thought into words sets a bound- 
ary to his thoughts. English is not merely the medium of our thoughts, it is 
a very special process of it.” Dean Pound of the Harvard Law Schools says, 
“A great deal of bad law-making, of bad pleading, and a great deal of bad 
conveying is simply bad English.” Expert opinion of this nature and testi- 
mony from every special department of life emphasizes that grammar is in- 
separably connected with the nature of thought. It is really a study in think- 
ing. All that can be said of the formal nature of grammar merely argues for 
its being moved up to the last years of the high school. 

A student should know that analyzing language is analyzing thought. If 
he never begins to analyze language, it is seriously to be doubted whether he 
can ever analyze thought. If we wish to teach students to think, we should 
exercise them in the science which deals with the laws of thought. It is a 
reasonable assumption that they will play the game more intelligently if they 
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know the rules under which it is played. It is understood that a prerequisite 
for sound thinking, and so for good grammar, is something to say. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The general business meeting of the members of the Council occurred 
Friday afternoon at four o’clock—immediately following the section meet- 
ings. The first business was the report of the secretary of the Council, 
which pointed out that while this has apparently been a quiet year the 
amount of committee work actually accomplished is large and that the 
prospects for even greater activity in the next year are very strong. 

The speeches inviting the Council meeting in 1928 were capital ex- 
amples of their type, genuinely enjoyable because of their light, deft 
phrasing of serious ideas. The speakers were Alice Louise Marsh, for 
Detroit; Eliza Hoskins, for Little Rock; Florence Kimmins and J. 
M. Spinning (Rochester) for Buffalo; Bertha Bain and E. M. Hopkins 
(Kansas University) for Kansas City; V. C. Coulter, for the state of 
Wyoming. Since the decision, according to the constitution, lies with 
the Executive Committee, no action was taken. 

The report of the nominating committee was called for and S. A. 
Leonard proposed the following as members of the Board of Directors 
for a term of three years: T. W. Gosling, of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
E. M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, to succeed themselves, and 
J. M. Spinning, of Rochester, New York. He moved the election of these 
persons as directors, ahd the motion was unanimously carried. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Promptly at three o’clock on Thanksgiving afternoon President Dud- 
ley Miles called the session of the Board of Directors to order. It worked 
three solid hours at this first session, met again at ten-thirty Thursday 
evening and remained in session until after midnight, and sat again Fri- 
day night from eleven-thirty to one o’clock. The number present varied 
from twenty-seven to thirty-three. That so many should cheerfully de- 
vote seven hours out of thirty-six at a very intensive convention to such 
duties shows a very healthy interest in Council affairs. 

Committee reports and other proposals to be acted upon by the Board 
had been mimeographed and mailed to the members for study in advance. 
After deciding to leave all appropriations to the Executive Committee, 
the Board took up the plans for the coming year presented by the com- 
mittees, as follows: 

The Committee on Plays (Clarance Stratton, director of English, 
Cleveland, chairman) proposed to publish during the year a list of recent 
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plays to supplement the present Plays for High Schools and Colleges, and 
to prepare a junior high school list. Approved. 

The Essentials Committee (S. A. Leonard, University of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman) wanted to carry on several studies already started and to 
send a visitor to colleges and universities to discover studies in English 
now in progress or contemplation. These might perhaps be guided. An 
evaluation of all completed investigations would ultimately be made. No 
action. 

The Committee on Examinations (C. C. Certain, Detroit Teachers 
College, chairman) wished to prepare a report on the present silent-read- 
ing abilities of high-school pupils, to search for tests with content more 
interesting to high school pupils and to try to find tests suited to different 
specific purposes. Approved. 

The Committee on College English (C. C. Fries, University of 
Michigan, chairman) proposed to study rich materials already gathered 
for a survey of the inflections and syntax of American English, and to 
publish the report as a book. Approved. 

The Committee on a Scorecard for Textbooks (Ernest R. Caverly, 
North Adams, Massachusetts, chairman) thought further work must be 
done by school-of-education men expert in measurement with facilities 
for investigation. Mr. Caverly asked that the committee be reconstituted 
on this basis. Approved with a vote of thanks for good work done. 

The Committee on International Relations (E. Estelle Downing, 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, chairman) desired only to 
broaden its work of bringing to teachers materials that have already been 
prepared for the promotion of international good will. Warmly approved. 
Increased appropriation recommended. 

The Committee on Normal-School English (Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, chairman) proposed to study the prep- 
aration of high-school teachers of English (for details see Normal-School 
Section meeting). Approved. Name changed to Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of English. 

The Comittee on the Place of English in American Life (C-. S. 
Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, chairman) presented a final 
report on its questionnaire study of last year, showing some interesting 
conclusions and a formidable mass of supporting statistics. The Board 
ordered the appointment of a committee to make recommendations con- 
cerning the publication of this report and to outline a policy in such 
matters. 

The Committee on a Bureau of Language Research (J. M. Clapp, 
New York University, chairman) asked to be continued without further 
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appropriation until a reply is received from the Carnegie Corporation 

to the request for a four-year appropriation to operate the bureau. It 

also recommended, if funds should be denied, the maintenance of con- 

tacts with other national organizations interested in the communication 

problem. No formal action; tacit approval of continuance of committee. 
The treasurer made the following report: 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 15, 1927 


Income 


Publications ae $2,850.12 
Collective memberships 185.00 








Individual memberships. . . . .. . . . $23,611.79 
Club memberships. . ........ . 963.75 
| $14,575.54 
Less English Journal subscriptions 9,928.00 4,647.54 





Gross income operations . . ....... . + « + $7,682.66 
DTN? 3 4A ce on Ra) ae wd a Se eS ES 206.99 

Gross income from all sources . . . . .... . . « $7,889.65 
| Operating expense 








Salaries . $1,263.38 
Postage . 170.43 
Committee expenses ........ + « 3,783.65 
, Local delegates’ subsidy 220.24 
General expense. . . . «© « « 6 © © © « 2541.07 
Total operating expense ........ . 6. + « « $7,978.77 
¥ naee, FeOUNNEE BE, SON 8 kk et te ee ee Ss es BS Oe 
] 
" STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Current assets 
7 Pen Oe 6.6 40a ce we eo Oe ee = Se 
1 ES, se is ch at ee ck Gee 10.00 
4 ‘ 
$6,864.13 
1 cceibiaian 
ef a Se a dk ga ve, i a Aa cel ce ee None 
: ee 4 ks og cc be Se ce ee KR 8 we ee ee 
’ Net worth November 20, 1926. . . . . . $6,953.25 
ne ee ee ng ck tt we SS 89.12 
), 


r Net worth November 15, 1927 . . . . . $6,864.13 
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The constitutional election of a Nominating Committee by informal 
ballot of the directors resulted in the choice of T. W. Gosling, S. A. 
Leonard, Allan Abbott, Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, and Essie Chamberlain. 

The Board then worked through the suggestions of individuals, pre- 
sented in the mimeographed agenda as follows: 

1. That the vice-president should become a president in training 
and that the sections should have semipermanent chairmen and secre- 
taries. Rejected. 

2. That the Council should pay more attention to speech, especially 
to teachers’ speech. Reconstitution of Committee on American Speech 
ordered. 

3. That the Council take some action to modify present college- 
entrance prescription in literature, especially to introduce more contem- 
porary literature. Rejected. (Comprehensive plan prescribes no titles.) 

4. That the Council attack the problem of adaptation of instruction 
to different levels of ability. Appointment of a committee ordered. 

5. That the Council prepare a list of books for libraries in small 
schools that wish to be accredited. Rejected. 

6. That the Council appoint a committee to draft a course of study 
for junior and senior high schools. Warmly debated. Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a recommendation and report at Friday evening ses- 
sion: S. A. Leonard, H. de Forest Widger, and Mrs. Lowe. 

7. That committees be appointed to add recent publications to the 
present Books for Home Reading and to prepare a similar list for junior 
high schools. Approved. 

8. That the Council co-operate with a publishing firm in the prep- 
aration of an annual supplement to its Standard Catalog of Books for 
High School Libraries. Rejected, with regret. 

9. That the arrangement for a corresponding member in each affili- 
ated local association be discontinued. Approved. 

T. W. Gosling called attention to the death during the summer of 
J. W. Searson, a former president of the Council. Dr. Gosling spoke 
briefly but feelingly of the friend and Council worker. He then moved 
that the Board stand silently for a minute in honor of Professor Searson, 
that a record be made of this, and that a note of it be sent to the widow. 
His motion was unanimously adopted and impressively executed. 

S. A. Leonard again brought forward the recommendation of the 
Essentials Committee for surveying and perhaps influencing current stud- 
ies in English, especially in composition and literature. He wanted only 
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to begin wherever R. L. Lyman, who is under private auspices making 
a summary of studies already completed, stops. The idea was approved. 

Mr. Leonard then reported for the committee appointed to consider 
course-of-study proposal the following recommendation: That a com- 
mittee be appointed to (1) sum up what is known about essentials in 
grammar, composition, and reading, and a core list of literature; (2) 
suggest an order of the treatment of topics through grades seven and 
twelve, but not to fix the topics by years; and (3) prepare a first-aid 
list of reading, tests, and other materials for the beginning teachers of 
English. These recommendations were adopted. 

At this point Mr. Hatfield announced the publication, beginning in 
January, of two editions of the English Journal, one for the junior and 
senior high schools and the other for the colleges. He then yielded to 
C. C. Certain, who asked that the Elementary English Review be also 
made an official organ of the National Council, that its editor have some 
official connection with the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council, and that a special committee be appoint- 
ed to consider this proposal and make recommendations concerning it. 
Upon motion of Dr. Gosling the committee was ordered. 

The report of the nominating committee was then presented by the 
chairman, Dr. Gosling, as follows: for president, C. C. Fries, University 
of Michigan; for first vice-president, M. Aline Bright, High School, Mo- 
bile, Alabama; for second vice-president, Stella S. Center, Walton Junior 
and Senior High School, New York City; for secretary-treasurer, W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; for auditor, Blandford Jennings, 
the Kirksville, Missouri, State Teachers College; for members of the 
advisory board of the English Journal, Rewey Belle Inglis, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Conrad T. Logan, of the State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia; Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, of the East High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Orton Lowe, of Pennsylvania State College; and Alice 
Louise Marsh, of Asheville, North Carolina. Mr. Gosling’s motion for 
adoption of the report of the committee was carried and these persons 
duly declared chosen as the new officers. 

R. L. Lyman then moved that a vote of thanks be given to the re- 
tiring officers for their work this year. This motion was also carried. 

Just preceding adjournment Dr. Gosling, as city superintendent of 
schools in Madison, invited the Council to hold its 1928 meeting there; 
and Mrs. Lowe extended a similar invitation from Denver. 









































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 

Meredith Nicholson, author from Indiana, discussed “Writing as a 
Business” Thursday, November 3, before the Association. The “only way 
to learn to write,” he said, “is to write and rewrite and tear up the manu- 
script and then to write again.” He admitted also that a prime prereq- 
uiste is to have something to say. Journalism, he added, makes a good 
entry into literature. Writing has its fascinations and its discourage- 
ments; but there is a joy in it even if one doesn’t find a publisher. To be 
a writer, one must know character. Riley began by knowing the people 
of Indiana. William Dean Howells is another outstanding example. Mr. 
Nicholson also paid a high compliment to Zona Gale, and said that with 
all the literary activity now going on in this country, we are bound to at- 
tain to a real mastery of utterance. 

Professor S. A. Leonard discussed ‘“‘What English Is of Most Worth?” 
The large number—about 7oo—that remained to hear him after Mr. 
Nicholson’s speech were equally interested in the very practical ques- 
tions taken up by Mr. Leonard. He believes that there is a lot of wasted 
energy in trying to teach too many things, and that in failing to make 
distinctions between real errors which ought to be pursued and eliminated 
and doubtful usages admitted by many to be correct, the English teacher 
loses the confidence of his pupils. One immediate problem, said Mr. 
Leonard, is to find out the forms of usage admittedly wrong and eliminate 
them first; then we should establish levels of speech and lead students 
to appreciate that there are different levels. Pupils should not be worried 
by the merely pedantic. 

After the luncheon on Friday, November 4, the teachers separated 
into groups for discussion according to the following schedule: 

Round Table One 
Chairman—Teresa V. O’Brien, Fond du Lac 
Theme: The Appreciation of Literature 
1. “Literature and the Senses,’ J. Rose Colby, State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 
2. “Objective Tests in Literature,” Maurice W. Moe, Milwaukee 
Round Table Two 
Chairman—Anthonette Durant, Platteville 
Theme: Method in English 
1. “Earning Grades in Literature,” Blandford Jennings, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri 
82 
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x 


2. “The Possibilities and Dangers of the Contract Method,” S. M. Thom- 
as, Madison 
3. “Our Experience with the Contract and the Unit,” R. E. Balliette, Stur- 
geon Bay 
Round Table Three 
Chairman—Professor W. G. Bleyer, Madison 
Theme: Journalism 
1. “The Place of Journalistic Types of Writing in High School Courses in 
English Composition.” Discussion led by G. M. Hyde, University of 
Wisconsin 
2. “How Can Student Publications Be Most Effectively Used as a Means 
of Motivating the Written Work of High School Students?” Discus- 
sion led by Helen M. Patterson, University of Wisconsin 
Two constructive projects are being carried on by the association: 
(1) “The Tentative Report on Minimum Grammar” given for considera- 
tion at the meeting last year was formally adopted this year. The com- 
mittee reporting was further authorized to edit the report for publication 
and also to work out such procedures and questions as will help to estab- 
lish language levels. (2) The association is also publishing, in conjunc- 
tion with Iowa and Minnesota, a monthly English pamphlet, Tri-State 
English Notes. The slogan of the publication, “Every subscriber a con- 
tributor!”’ suggests its nature. Subscriptions come in from almost half 
the states in the Union. The editor is Margaret Skinner, Madison, Wis- 
consin; and the business manager is George E. Teter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
President, Teresa O’Brien, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Vice-president, Lulu Dysart, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary-treasurer, George E. Teter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GrorcE E. TETER, Secretary 





NATIONAL ORATORICAL AND ESSAY CONTEST 


ON THE BRIAND PEACE PROPOSAL 


Each participant under nineteen years of age may present a declama- 
tion to be derived from a book of approved articles of about 1,000 words 
entitled Brief Discussion of World Justice, Goodwill, and Peace, pub- 
lished by the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches, ro5 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
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City, where orders for the book may be sent. (Single copies, postpaid, 25 
cents; in lots of 5 or more copies, 15 cents each.) Or, a participant may 
deliver an original oration of not more than 1,000 words on the subject of 
permanent world-peace through treaties for the renunciation of war. The 
committee in charge will furnish bibliographies of articles and other use- 
ful material and award bronze and silver medals to the winners. 

The judges may select not more than two of the original speeches to 
submit to the National Committee before March 31, 1928. A national 
board of judges will consider all such manuscripts and award prizes before 
May 31, 1928. The prizes for original speeches are: first, $500, to be 
used, preferably, for a summer trip to Geneva, Switzerland, and other 
points in Europe; second, $300, to be used, preferably, toward the meet- 
ing of school or college expenses; third, $200, to be used, preferably, 
toward the meeting of school or college expenses. 

For complete directions address the Secretary of the Committee in 
Charge, National Oratorical Contest, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 





GOOD WILL 


Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel of Washington, D.C., is preparing a 
Handbook for Good-Will Workers. It is packed full of practical sugges- 
tions as to how teachers, club women, business men, editors, and soldiers 
can help promote better understanding and better feeling among the peo- 
ples of the world. The address is 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Debatings Sophism Institutionalized. By Vernon L. Mangun. Edu- 
cational Review, November, 1927. The rules and the entire system of 
modern debating have relegated the question to a place of minor impor- 
tance. It is used merely as a football, and the whole process has become 
academic and unreal. A reform is needed to make high-school debating 
truly educational. First, the measures should be that of problem-solving 
used in all other fields than debating; and second, the debater should 
always present his beliefs, his convictions. One interesting plan provides 
for the competition of a half-dozen schools in a prize speaking contest, 
with one or two speakers representing a school. Each participant offers 
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a way out as he sees it, after a thorough study of all the aspects, just as 
he would do if he were a member of the legislature or of Congress. Be- 
fore the decision there may be a question period. 

Method of Constructing and Validating the Gates Reading Tests. 
By Arthur I. Gates. Teachers College Record, November, 1927. A de- 
scriptive and informational article. The theory underlying the team of 
tests is that there are many kinds of reading activities and that some of 
them are distinctive enough to be measured by special instruments. A 
corollary of the theory is that the different types of reading activity are 
dependent upon specific technique, abilities, or skills. Six varieties of 
test units were finally selected: (1) reading to get the general signifi- 
cance; (2) reading to get the general idea; (3) reading to get the out- 
come of given events; (4) reading to understand concise directions; (5) 
reading to outline a paragraph; and (6) reading to note details. Notes 
are given on the construction of grade norms, the construction of age 
norms, determining the equivalence of units within a test, determining 
the equivalence of forms, practice effects, and the reliability of the tests. 

The Booklist: A Guide to New Books. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, November, 1927. This valuable monthly guide to the 
new books contains much material of personal and professional value to 
the teacher. In addition to the annotated and classified books there is a 
subject index which contains a high-school library list; a small library 
list; and, in the editorial note, information on Book Week and an impor- 
tant new children’s book list. 

Ten Years of a Revolutionary Theatre. By Alexander Bakshy. The 
Theatre Arts Monthly, November, 1927. The innumerable ideas and 
sentiments which the electric shock of the revolution of 1917 sent whirl- 
ing through the theatre life of Russia have now reached a state of equi- 
librium. One of the principal results is the disappearance of the commer- 
cial policy. Another, particularly in the constructivist theater was the 
total rejection of the “contemplative” aesthetics of bourgeois art and the 
replacement of the idea that art is action in real life. Both the construc- 
tivist theater and the mass, or creative, theater were devised as proletarian 
steps in the development of the purely communistic theater. But this 
effort has failed, and the acting and performances are no longer consid- 
ered as a dramatic workshop but as a dramatic show. 

The Child’s Own Library. By Carrie E. Scott and Elizabeth Ohr. 
The Journal of the National Education Association, November, 1927. 
An excellent annotated book list, classic and contemporary. Addresses 
as well as names of publishers are furnished. 
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Suggestive Plan for Teacher Spelling. By W. F. Weisend. Educa- 
tion, November, 1927. Spelling suggestions for teachers based on the 
proposition that the more thought the less drill is necessary and that drill 
as generally used without thought or motivation defeats its own purpose. 

Magazine Reading. A Leaflet published by the Department of Eng- 
lish, Commercial High School, Providence, Rhode Island. This bulletin 
for pupils provides a plan for reporting on magazine articles. It is focused 
chiefly on vocational and business subjects 

A High-School Project in Dramatic Production. By W. V. O’Con- 
nell, Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, October, 
1927. An interesting descriptive outline of an elective course offered to 
Juniors or Seniors who have shown marked ability in English IV. It pro- 
vides for a month of actual productive work. Very favorable results are 
reported in better habits of speech, improved social relations, the elimina- 
tion of self-consciousness, and the creation of a place for real, wholesome 
play. 

Finding and Forming Creative Material. By Lulu M. Hood. The 
English Leaflet, November, 1927. Literary power is not necessarily in- 
nate in its possessor, nor does it depend upon special knowledge, the at- 
mosphere in some particular place, or a particular period of development. 
The stimuli are everywhere about us and their most obvious storehouse 
is the memory. It is capable of much development under the control of 
the will, but for most of us it must be supplemented by a written card or 
by notebooks such as Hawthorne and Thoreau kept. Imaginative power 
may be trained by combining in fresh wholes images already made, as in 
Edwin Markham’s Lincoln, a Man of the People, or in freshening an idea 
by bringing it into new relation with another idea. 

Improving the Reading of Vocational Students. By Grace C. Calkins. 
Tri-State English Notes, October, 1927. How can desirable reading be 
motivated in the vocational school? A questionnaire showed conclusively 
that the true-story type of magazine is widely read by the girls. The first 
attack upon the problem was reading and discussion of several stories 
from these magazines in class, with information from the instructor on the 
mass manufacture of confessional magazines and their stories. This read- 
ing was followed with carefully selected stories from some of our better 
popular home magazines. Later, magazines of different kinds were made 
accessible at times when the girls could browse through them and make 
their own selections for reading. Material changes have been noted in 
reading choices. 

Dictation in Teaching Punctuation. By L. J. Brueckner and Pru- 
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dence Cutright. The Elementary English Review, November, 1927. 
Does the systematic use of dictation improve elementary school children’s 
ability to use certain selected marks of punctuation? The data from this 
study using the comma, apostrophe, and quotation marks, are decidedly 
affirmative. 

The Business Letter: Then and Now. By F. Darwin Smith. Amer- 
ican Speech, October, 1927. Twenty years ago a new spirit began to in- 
fuse business letters. Previous to that time they were generally both dry 
and stilted and even lacking in ordinary clearness and common courtesy. 
When business began to demand letters which were interesting from the 
start—told their story—gradually freshness was substituted for the hack- 
neyed phrase until today most business letters embody the six C’s of busi- 
ness correspondence, “clearness, completeness, conciseness, correctness, 
courtesy, and character. There is a brief bibliography of selected prac- 
tical texts on letter-writing. 

H. L. Mencken The Rhetorician. By V. E. Simrell. The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education, November, 1927. Mencken in spite of his 
denunciation of academic gods and all rhetorical devices is, like Huxley 
and De Quincey, a master of rhetoric. Some years ago he wrote and 
printed some lists of rhetorical applications of perhaps a dozen ideas. 
His elaborate contempt of rhetoric is one of the most popular of rhe- 
torical devices. Chapter and verse are cited. 

A High-School Stagecraft Course. By Olive Lathrop Grove. The 
Drama, November, 1927. An illustrated description of a course institut- 
ed and developed at the New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
[ilinois. Correlations with art, literature, and manual training courses are 
indicated. 

Joseph Conrad. By H. M. Tomlinson. The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, October 15, 1927. Beyond anything, Conrad wanted to be an 
Englishman, and it is to his uncertainty that he was accepted as one that 
we must look for an explanation of his wistfulness. His letters are full of 
groans and cries of pain and sardonic humor. He could not disperse his 
melancholia by laughing at himself or smiling at the world. He was a 
simple man, not only in this, but in all ways. For him the sea is no more 
than a background for the study of psychology. 

The Children’s Bookshop. Saturday Review of Literature, Novem- 
ber 12, 1927. Reviews and much valuable comment on books for children 
of all ages. Of note is a keen article, “Books for Girls,” by Elizabeth W. 
Morris. It is a protest against the devitalizing effect of the sunshine 
school of fiction. 
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PERIODICALS 

Interesting People. The Journal of the N. E. A. December, 1927. A 
two-page annotated reading list concerning a number of great, near-great, 
and merely interesting characters. 

A Bibliography of Tests in English for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Charles Swain Thomas. The English Leaflet. March, 1927. A 
list, without evaluation except indications of a few of the best known 
tests. An exceedingly valuable compilation for every English teacher. 





WHO’S WHO 

Dudley H. Miles, during the past year president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, has long been active in the Council. He is 
director of the English Department of the Evander Childs High School of 
New York City, and well known in English circles as co-author of the 
popular high literature series, Literature and Life. 

Simeon Strunsky is contributing editor to the New York Times and 
a leading contemporary essayist and critic. 

Edwin R. Van Kleeck is principal of the junior high school depart- 
ment at Plattsburg, New York, and has taught English in the Milne 
High School, Albany, New York. He has had five years of practical 
newspaper work, beginning with a small paper and gradually working 
into city assignments for larger newspapers. 

Flora W. Snyder is head of the English department in the secondary 
school at Hammond, Indiana. 

George Philip Krapp is professor of English at Columbia University. 
Among his numerous published contributions to literature and language 
are Modern English and the Rise of Modern English Prose. Two very 
recent volumes, the Knowledge of English and A Comprehensive Guide 
to English (a handbook of usage) are invaluable aids for the English 
teacher. 

Ethel E. Holmes is chairman of the English faculty of Skinner Junior 
High School, Denver. She is also chairman of the junior high school com- 
mittee of English for Denver, and responsible for the recent monograph 
on junior high English issued there. 

A. Laura McGregor, vice-principal and supervisor of instruction 
in the Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York, is now 
on detached service in the office of the assistant superintendent for cur- 
riculum revision. She is the author of Supervised Study in English and 
co-author with W. W. Hatfield of the junior high school composition 
texts, English in Service. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 

Ernest Bernbaum is professor of English and chairman of his de- 
partment at the University of Illinois. What he says about graduate in- 
struction is based upon more than ten years’ almost exclusive practice in 
the graduate field. He has had the guidance of twelve doctoral disserta- 
tions in prose fiction, modern English literature, and American literature, 
and of numberless Master’s theses. In the summer session of 1927 he 
gave two graduate seminars at the University of Chicago. 

J. H. McKee has taught at the Georgia School of Technology, at the 
Case School of Applied Science, and is now associate professor of English 
at Purdue University. He has a Master’s degree from Columbia. 

R. J. Conklin has taught for two years at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and for the past three years at Purdue University. He has a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia and is returning there after this year for fur- 
ther study. 

Emily Hanson Obear is now teaching English in the Walton High 
School, New York City. She served as secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Association of Teachers of English for two years. Allyn and Bacon 
will soon publish a volume of short stories for junior high schools which 
she edited for their series. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Thinking, Speaking and Writing’ is a new series of books for junior 
high schools. The series has for co-authors Donald Leman Clark, assist- 
ant professor of English, Columbia University, and Benjamin Veit, dis- 
trict superintendent in charge of junior high schools, New York City. In 
addition, Mabel Holman, chairman of the English department at the 
Franklin Lane Junior-Senior High School, New York City, has assisted 
with Book I; Hallie Lee James, English teacher at the George Washing- 
ton High School, New York City, with Book II; while Edward Van B. 
Knickerbocker, chairman of the English department, George Washington 
High School, New York City, has helped with Book III. 

All phases of English that have to do with expression are considered 
in these books: oral and written composition, grammar, word study, 
phonetics. 

The books contain a veritable wealth of live, fresh material for com- 
position lessons, together with right methods of work. First—and this is 
a distinctive feature of the books—pupils are helped by means of keen, 
thought-provoking questions to explore their own resources for ideas and 
reactions; following this exploration, comes oral composition and con- 
structive criticism; lastly written composition on the same subject. Defi- 
nite standards of work are set up; related codes of criticism follow; 
lessons are motivated and socialized; everybody takes part. Special at- 
tention might be called to an excellent series of lessons in the third book 
on the sentence unit, given for the purpose of establishing skill in secur- 
ing effects with the various sentence patterns. 

Spelling is taught according to the best laws that the psychologists 
have to give us. Full courses in vocabulary-building, pronunciation, and 
enunciation are included. 

If these books have a fault, it is in the extent of the grammar and the 
difficulty of certain subjects included. There is so much more than could 
ever be given during the junior high years, both from the standpoint of 
keeping the English work in proportion and of considering the limited 
ability of junior high students to go deeply into the niceties of any sub- 
ject. It is only fair to the authors, however, to state that all the grammar 
included is functional, and is immediately and continuously applied in 


* Books I, II, II. New York: Silver, Burdette & Co., 1927. 
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succeeding lessons. In fact, the drill lessons, the clinching, comprehen- 
sive reviews, and the fair tests with directions for marking are other 
highly commendable features of these books. The print, too, is large and 
clear; while generous spacing and good taste in choices of type serve to 
bring out topic thoughts. 

Book I has the impress of a delightful, fresh individuality; Book II 
stresses the mechanics of English; Book III is a treasure-house from 
master workmen. 


ELEANOR TOURISON 
PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL 





LANGUAGE—A HUMAN GROWTH 


Here are two books* for which the reviewer—audibly, even noisily— 
gives thanks. They have their points of difference. Professor Fries’s book 
is brief: 187 pages, rather small and stingy pages. Professor Krapp’s is 
huge: 572 pages, quite large and generous ones. The former is addressed 
to the elementary and high-school teachers of English, the latter to the 
college student of English—and “‘there’s a difference.” 

But both writers hold to an astonishing degree the same point of 
view and purpose and deal in part with the same body of knowledge. 
And it is for this in particular that the reviewer returns thanks. Here are 
two scholars, writing, it may be presumed, independently of one another, 
and concerned, it is probable, about quite different results. But in their 
approach to their attack upon this problem and in their conclusions they 
support and reinforce one another, give aid and comfort to one another— 
and to this particular reader. 

What brings the two men together is their common enmity to the 
purist, the pedant, the pedagogical precisionist, to the correctness-first 
crank, the gerund-grinder, the fault-smeller, the hair-splitter, the traf- 
ficker in trivial and venial language blunders. What these two men have 
to say—and have said—about our changing grammar, about vocabulary; 
about dictionaries and other sources of authority; about the richness and 
rareness of good colloquial speech and slang; about spelling and the 
mechanics of language—is worth saying and well worth our hearing. 

For to both men our language is a natural, unlogical human growth, 

*The Teaching of the English Language. By Charles Carpenter Fries. New 


York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1927; The Knowledge of English. By George 
Philip Krapp. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1927. 
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a mode of conduct, a means to an end; it is not a mechanism devised by 
ingenious scholars, patented by schoolmasters, and sold by rhetoricians. 
And if we are to know and teach language we must be fully and intimate- 
ly familiar with the nature, the social functions, the human purposes of 
language; and we must utterly forego perfectionism, we must quit spank- 
ing our grammar into formal behavior, quit worshiping at the sacred 
shrine of conventions and traditions. 

Both Professor Fries and Professor Krapp emphasize the superiority 
of usefulness over usage, of expressiveness and forcefulness over correct- 
ness and formality. They tell us that colloquial speech has its virtues 
which are no less than those of literature, that the spoken word is en- 
titled to our respect and our study. They remind us that there is no final 
authority in usage: that neither England (or New England) nor the 
aristocrat, nor the pedant, nor the lexicographer, nor the rhetorician, nor 
the grammarian can, if we are staunch and intelligent, cajole or brow 
beat us into tame, cold, colorless, conventional, emasculated language. 

There are scores of striking, challenging ideas in these two books, 
but there is nothing not founded on good scholarship and buttressed up 
by good sense. If only the formalists in the English classrooms of Amer- 
ica (and their name is legion) could be persuaded to read and apply the 
reasoned conclusions of these books, most of the principles that the Eng- 
lish Council has upheld for fifteen years would be realized. 

WALTER BARNES 

FAIRMONT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 





IN BRIEFER REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
LITERATURE 
Jalna. By Mazo de La Roche. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 347. 
$2.00. 


Strange, remote, medieval Europe grafted on Canadian colonial America and 
set like a castle in the wilderness way, Jalna is the story of the White Oaks. The 
great estate and the high rambling brick house is but the backdrop against which the 
vital impulses of the strong old grandmother, Adeline, centenarian founder of the 
line, move in response to the cross-currents of the new day: mixed loves and hates, 
and growth, always growth and change in the rank, virile soil of her progeny. Poet 
and farmer, they drain life, honey and gall. Deservedly a prize-winner and a best 
seller. 
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Right Off the Map. By C. E. Montague. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 325. $2.50. 

Of war and its glories, of the grandeur and sacrificial nobility of the modern 
war-dance, the beating of the tom-toms, and the righteous ardor of smiting the 
enemy “off the map”—this exciting civilized novel is interlined with tragedy and 
witty satire. In the beginning it is the story of Cyril Burnage, editor of the Voice, 
and Rose, his wife, whose femininity dominates him; but after the debacle the acco- 
lade passes to Major John Willan and Clare Browell, to their love, high tragedy, and 
strange consummation. The book is a consuming flare pointing with fine irony to the 
fatal path that leads to war. 


An Unmarried Father. By Floyd Dell. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1927. Pp. 301. $2.00. 

Who should suffer, not only pain, but loss of career, social prestige, and rending 
of spirit when babies arrive without benefit of either clergy or state? It has been 
man’s ancient prerogative to dismiss such incidents as trifles between a sleep and a 
sleep. When Isabel Drury, new woman and modern artist, neatly turned the tables 
on Norman Overbeck, that outraged young southern idealist discovered he was a 
father first and a man and lover afterward. Toward the end Isabel began to suspect 
motherhood came before her art. New wine but old bottles. Marriage means babies 
ind babies mean marriage, the order doesn’t matter much. Careers and art and con- 
vention, morals, new and old style, are so much rubbish. It is the child that counts. 


A Victim of Circumstances. By George Gissing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1927. Pp. 308. $2.50. 
Fifteen brilliant short stories never before issued in book form. 


Paul of France. By Clarence Stratton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 

202. $2.00. 

A moving boys’ story of the Fourth Crusade, of knighthood, and those glam- 
orous wanderings on sea and land that ended in the fall of Constantinople. Kid- 
napped in a villainous plot, thirteen-year-old Paul became a serving man, then a 
soldier, and at last a knight at arms. He bore himself bravely through all his adven- 
tures and indignities and returned to avenge himself upon his enemies and comfort 
his mother in her old age. It is a flowing, well-knit action story certain to be widely 
read by junior and senior high school pupils, and by their elders. 

Great Short Novels of the World. Barrett H. Clark. New York: Robert M. 

McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 1299. $5.00. 

Wholly without precedent, this splendid collection of thirty-eight long stories 
from nineteen countries and all ages and literatures is a companion volume to the 
author’s very successful Great Short Stories of the World. The biographical sketch 
of the author that precedes each short novel and the orientation essays that accom- 
pany the national groupings furnish interesting data for the casual reader and make 
the work valuable as a text. 


The Locomotive God. By William Ellery Leonard. New York: Century Co., 
1927. Pp. 427. $4.00. 
Clear proof in this unexampled biography that genius is psychopathic, and ever- 
lasting proof that the author is a man of genius. The evidence is now in on the 
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scandal that broke about this lonely and lofty figure. His enemies had their say long 
ago. So, too, had his friends. Now at last the answer made in the haunting poetry 
of Two Lives is given its setting in a devastating psychoanalysis that spares no one, 
least of all the author. The present generation may condemn the violation of domes- 
tic privacy. The future is certain to applaud the marvel of this portrayal of a rare 


” 


“stream of consciousness. 
Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 

244. $2.50. 

Who are the men who make America? Upon what massive heads is the laurel 
placed? Sandwiched between the presidents, Wilson and Coolidge, and a would-be 
president, Al Smith, are two fine, rounded essays on H. L. Mencken and Sinclair 
Lewis. Other chapters divert to censorship, Borah, the “Outlawry of War,” and 
Justice Holmes. The thinking is as crystal clear as the balanced prose—an odd blend 
of reaction and individualism. 


Biography: The Literature of Personality. By James C. Johnston. Foreword 
by Gamaliel Bradford. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 312. $2.50. 
A readable but scholarly volume exploring the increasingly popular field of 
biography as color, warmth, movement, and emotional flow. It is a summary of the 
field with annotations on criteria and standards. 


Shelley: His Theory of Poetry. By Melvin T. Solve. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 207. $3.00. 

Seven scholarly essays on Shelley, the moralist, the nature poet, and the creator 
of new beauties. The last he conceived as rising to the eminence of universal law, 
infusing, informing, directing, and ruling. It will be read by students of Shelley for 
its original contribution and exhaustive revaluation of these significant aspects of 
the poet’s life and work. 


Adventurers All. By Mary Hazelton Wade. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1927. Pp. 267. $1.75. 
Stirring biography for the young people of the junior and senior high schools. 
Lindbergh, Marco Polo, Pasteur, Elizabeth Fry, St. Francis, Mary Slessor, and 
Woodrow Wilson are the subjects. 


My Life as an Explorer. By Roald Amundsen. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1927. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

The life-story of the discoverer of the South Pole—the only man to reach 
both poles—this book is a packed summary of adventure. From his boyhood in Oslo, 
Norway, through the dash to the South Pole, and in that last consummate concep- 
tion, the transpolar flight of the airship Norge, the details and major facts are here. 


The Father of Little Women. By Honore Willsie Morrow. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 283. $3.00. 
This story of a transcendentalist schoolmaster and dreamer opens up unknown 
vistas of Emerson’s day and the childhood of quaint little Louisa May. It is based 
on Bronson Alcott’s unpublished and neglected diaries. 
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GENERAL 
Galapagos. By William Beebe. New edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927. Pp. 443. 


Adventure and romance are here and the Renaissance spirit of modern science 
at its best in this moving chapter of Beebe’s Odyssey. World’s End was the goal, in 
the wake of Darwin, that strange group of volcanic cones off the coast of South 
America. Giant lizards, strange animals and birds and stranger men lend this journal 
of a hundred days a warmth of color that is only equaled by the rhythmic beauty 
of the prose. 


God’s Trombones. By James Weldon Johnson. New York: The Viking Press, 

1927. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Eight poems that attempt to set down in free, sonorous rhythms and the wild 
bold imagery of the primitive blackman the overpowering flood of the prophetic 
negro preacher of earlier days. “Listen, Lord,” “Go Down Death,” “Let My People 
Go,” and “The Judgment Day,” are full of the exalted beauty of the spirituals. 
Number them among the best of our Aframerican poems, a promise of artistic riches 
in literature to compare with our realization in negro music. 


The Product of the Mill. By Elizabeth McFadden. New York: Samuel 

French, 1927. Pp. 113. 

A thrilling melodrama in four acts certain to grip and hold almost any general 
audience. Mother love is the theme, fighting tirelessly to regain a stolen child and 
finding him at last among the exploited child-slaves of his father’s southern cotton 
mill. The play had a very successful professional showing in Boston. It is well suited 


to amateur dramatics. 


TEACHING 
The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. By Charles Swain Thomas. 
Revised edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 604. 


The additions to this well-known standard book for the English teacher—pres- 
ent or prospective—are amplifications that follow the slowly changing currents of 
the teaching of English rather than fundamental reorganization. Separate sections 
cover the late advances in the technique of spelling and précis writing, and a new 
chapter is devoted to scales and measures. The book has all of its old excellencies— 
and is now thoroughly up-to-date. 


The Knowledge of English. By George Philip Krapp. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1927. Pp. 572. $3.75. Students edition. $3.00. 


A prize for the teacher of English! Or the cultivated person in English speak- 
ing countries. In thirty readable, balanced essays the author has assaulted the cha- 
otic snarls and tangles of opinion and unconscious habit that confuse the minds and 
paralyze the tongues of the speakers of English idiom. In answer to such questions 
as: What is the best pronunciation, what is grammar and style, what is authority, 
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who are the purists, he gives decisive, documented answers based upon a well for- 
mulated body of principle. The volume adds to the resources of English and Eng- 
lish teachers. 


Composition Standards. By Allan Abbott. With the assistance of Ida A. Jew- 
ett and Jean Weld and Co-operating Student Groups. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
1927. Pp. 66. 

This study, conducted by groups of Teachers College research workers at 
Washington Irving High School, New York, in co-operation with the high-school 
faculty, focused on the problem of selecting standard themes on three levels for each 
year of the secondary school. The scale is given with a brief description, notes on 
the procedure, and a check list of essentials in form. It is a very valuable tool for 
all teachers of high-school composition. 


Creative Learning and Teaching. By Harry Lloyd Miller. Introduction by 

Glenn Frank. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 262. 

A vigorous “last word” in education that begins with a discussion of late psy- 
chology and “Building Creative Units of Learning” and ends with an exhortation to 
flee from standard tests in English back to technical English grammar and the 
ancient ritual of diagramming. 


Comprehensive Guide to Good English. By George Philip Krapp. Chicago: 

Rand, McNally & Co., 1927. Pp. 688. 

Where can the teacher of English, the writer, the editor, or the non-professional 
cultivated person find apt, authoritative answers on sound modern usage of the 
words they wish to speak and write? In Fowler’s Modern English Usage, to be sure, 
and now, with particular reference to the American scene, here. It is planned as a 
book for reading, study, and reflection as well as reference and dictionary use, and is 
certain to add zest to the hot debates that periodically spring up in our daily use of 
language. In addition it is a valuable tool for trained workers and a milestone in the 
scholarly study of American English. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
College English Composition. By Edwin Francis Shewmake and Carl Lamson 

Carmer. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 405. 

A handbook for freshmen. 

Persuasion and Debate. By George Rowland Collins and John Seybold Mor- 
ris. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. Pp. 280. $2.00. 

A text aimed “to provide a thoroughly modern exposition of the basic logical 
and psychological principles and practical methods of oral and written persuasion.” 
The Fundamentals of Speech. Revised Edition. By Charles Henry Woolbert. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. Pp. 536. $2.25. 
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A Review of Grammar. By Jonathan M. Dow. New York: Charles E. Mer- 

rill Co., 1927. Pp. 114. 

For the junior and senior high school. Much emphasis on diagramming. 
Foundations of English Style. By Paul M. Fulcher. New York: F. S. Crofts 

& Co., 1927. Pp. 316. $1.50. 

Twenty essays on style and twenty illustrations, all highly selected. Stevenson, 
DeQuincey, Pater, Thoreau, Frank Norris, Lamb, Hazlitt, Burke, Gissing, and Max 
Eastman are among the high lights. 

Modern Familiar Essays. Edited with Introduction and Notes by William 

M. Tanner and D. Barrett Tanner. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1927. 

Pp. 367. $1.75. 

Forty-eight literary essays representative of the best work done by the domi- 
nant figures of the last quarter of a century. Equal emphasis is given to American 
and British writers. 

Matthew Arnold—Prose and Poetry. Edited by Archibald L. Bouton. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 513. 

Hume—Selections. Edited by Charles W. Hendel, Jr. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 401. 

Aristotle—Selections. Edited by W. D. Ross. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1927. Pp. 348. 

Ben Jonson. Volume III. Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson. New 

York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 608. $7.00. 

A very fine scholar’s edition of “A Tale of a Tub,” “The Case Is Altered,” 
“Every Man in His Humour,” and “Everyman Out of His Humour.” Critical and 
historical notes embodying the product of late scholarship accompany each play. 
Picturesque Porto Rico: Stories and Poems. By Elizabeth Kneipple Van 

Deusen. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. 291. 

The Purple Land. By W. H. Hudson. With an Introductory Note by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 355. $0.80. 


An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 278. $0.80. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. By George Gissing. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 267. $0.80. 

Erewhon or Over the Range. By Samuel Butler. With an Introduction by 
Francis Byrne Hackett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 320. 
$0.80. 

The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. With an Introduction by William 

Lyon Phelps. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $0.80. 
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Poe’s Short Stories. Edited with an Introduction by Willis Campbell. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 460. 
Forty-two short stories by Edgar Poe, practically all that he wrote. They are 
prefaced by notes on the text, an introduction, and a reading list. 


Heath Readings in the Literature of England. Selected by Tom Peete Cross 
and Clement Tyson Goode. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. 1380. 
Selected for the general reader or the undergraduate not only to give an ade- 

quate literary background, but to arouse enthusiasm. The sequence of the great 
movements is closely followed and with the exception of the novel and drama all 
literary types are represented. A special feature is the inclusion of representative 
work from the Irish, Welsh, Anglo-Norman, French, and Latin of the Middle Eng- 
lish Period. 

English Literature (Three Years). By K. W. Wright, M. A. Bessey, and M. D. 
Ryan. New York: Oxford Book Company, 1927. Pp. 248. 

Summaries of the chief novels, essays, plays, and poems studied in the high 
school. Written for review courses preparatory to college entrance examinations. 
Keys to the Halls of Books: Aid to the Independent Use of Libraries. By 

Gertrude Buck. Wauwatosa, Wisconsin: The Kenyon Press, 1926. Pp. 

54. $0.75. 

A student’s pamphlet handbook for the use of libraries: how to judge a book, 
take notes, use the catalog, reference books and indexes, prepare a bibliography, and 
from the bibliography write a theme or thesis. 


Types of Modern Dramatic Composition: An Anthology of One-Act Plays for 
Schools and Colleges. 


dore Johnson. With an Introduction Essay on the One-Act Play by 


Selected and edited by LeRoy Phillips and Theo- 


George Pierce Baker. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 418. $1.60 
These twenty present-day plays, six by British, one by Continental, and the 
remainder by American dramatists, cover, with the exception of Susan Glaspell’s 
“Trifles,” hitherto unavailable and in part unpublished material. They are selected 
and prepared for reading and study. Laurence Housman, Kathleen Norris, Kenyon 
Nicholson, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Zona Gale, and Arthur Cantillon, among others, are 
represented. 


The Complete Poetry of John Keats. Edited with an Introduction by George 
R. Elliott. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 457. $1.25. 

Great Poems of the English Language. Compiled by Wallace Alvin Briggs. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1927. Pp. 1502. $7.50. 

Highdays and Holidays. By E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 337. 


Poems suitable for children of the junior and senior high schools for all the 
holidays of all the year. It fills a genuine seasonal need. 


[Continued on second page following] 
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College English—Two New Texts 





DESCRIPTIVE AND 
NARRATIVE WRITING 


By LAWRENCE H. CONRAD, A.M. 


Department of Rhetoric, University of Michigan 


In this text the author makes an original contribution to the teaching of narrative 
and descriptive writing. He has abandoned the established routine and has employed the 
more vital approach through experimentation. The student is encouraged to depend on 
his own material, to write from his own experience or from his environment. The book is 
built around a hundred little practice sketches and writing exercises by which writers 
have perfected their ability to handle the details of a long piece of writing. From constant 
reference to the principles which underlie the finished product the student develops the 
power in thought and technique which make for successful writing. 


xitit+280 pages $2.00 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 


Edited by WILLIAM THOMSON HASTINGS 


Associate Professor of English, Brown University 


A collection of forty-one essays adequately representing the various fields of the 
essay—the personal, the historical, the biographical, the critical, and the ethical. Avoid- 
ing so far as possible extremes of controversy, ‘““Contemporary Essays” permits conserva- 
tive, liberal, and radical to speak. Criticism is represented by Van Wyck Brooks, H. S. 
Canby, Guedalla,, Hewlett, More, Perry, Saintsbury, S. P. Sherman, and Virginia Woolf; 
interpretative portraiture, by Edmund Gosse, Frank Harris, and Alice Meynell; theories 
of art, by Conrad, Max Eastman, and T. S. Eliot; local and national scenes and atmos- 
pheres, by W. P. Eaton, Santayana, and H. M. Tomlinson; the clashing generations, by 
A. C. Benson, Randolph Bourne, and Agnes Repplier; and one or another aspect—comic 
or serious or tragic—of life or death, by such writers as Max Beerbohm, Hilaire Belloc, 
Heywood Broun, Chesterton, S. Lowes Dickinson, Havelock Ellis, John Galsworthy, 
R. C. Holliday, Aldous Huxley, Don Marquis, H. L. Mencken, Christopher Morley, and 
Simeon Strunsky. The essays illustrate the point of view and manner of their authors, 
introduce a wide range of topics of contemporary interest, and are craftsmanlike enough 
to deserve consideration as literature. This will be a valuable text for use in college 
courses on the writing of the essay, in courses on the different types of literature, in 
courses on the essay alone as a literary form, and in courses on contemporary literature. 


Ready in January 
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University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. Pp. 417. $2.25. 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered in debates of American colleges 
and universities during the college year 1926-27. 


English Grammar. By John C. Green. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
1925. Pp. 137. 
A summary of formal grammar in tabular and graphic form prepared for re- 
view and college entrance courses. A list of recent examination papers is appended. 


Pitfalls in English and How to Avoid Them. By Sophie C. Hadida. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 381. 
Lucidly written from a purist viewpoint. 

Mechanics of Readings. A series of drills for adult beginners. By Samuel E. 


Samuelson and Nina Joy Beglinger. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927. Pp. 181. 








= =—=—WINSSES : = 








Fresh—Inspiring—Effective 
THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


A series of two books for Junior and Senior High Schools 


THE AUTHORS VERY lesson in these two books is 
of these two unusual texts a model of careful organization and 
ere ROBERT F. ALLEN, limitation. Every paragraph is a strik- 
Master, Head of English ‘ £ ' 2 ee 

Sesanneie, But Boren ing example of coherence and unity. On 
High School, Boston, Mass., every page, you feel the subject is be- 
and EMMA BATES HAR- ing skillfully “sold” to the pupil. Here 
sek wee © Qeeeees, at last is the realization of the English 


English, U.S. Grant School, : . ‘ 
sgn al 1 teacher’s hopes and aspirations. 





Illustrated literature on request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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